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"Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 
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A Clean Shirt 


will do more towards making a man appear well than 


anything else in his dress. A shirt front may make or 


ee eee . 


mar aman. Linen washed in the Sunlight way with 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


will be as white as snow, and will make a man 
look well, feel well, and show the world that his | 


laundress is up with the times. Labour saved and 


worry over for those using SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
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MESSRS, LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 
LIST. 


THE ROSCIAD. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Ropert W. Lowe. With Eight 
Full-Page Portraits. Royal 4to, £1, 1s. net. 

400 Wumbered Copies. 50 Copies of the Portraits are 
printed separately, on Japanese Vellum, in a 
portfolio, price £1, 55. net. 

‘A noble quarto, nobly printed at the Chiswick Press.’— 7Zimes. 

‘ Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen—for whom, we may note in passing, 
Mr. Walter Crane has designed one of the prettiest of publishers’ 
devices—have done well in reprinting the famous satire by which 
Charles Churchill began his brief and boisterous popularity. They 
have also done wisely in entrusting it to the care of one of the most 
conscientious and judicious of dramatic editors, Mr. Robert W. Lowe. 
. . . In these days, when editing seems to vacillate between the 
inadequate and the superfluous, it is matter for congratulation that a 
book which offers so many temptations should have fallen into capable 
hands. The portrait pretixed to the volume is that by J. S. C. Schaak 
in the National Portrait Gallery. . . . For the present issue it has been 
etched, not ineffectively, by M. Morris, who has managed, in spite of 
Churchill’s very trying way of wearing his hair in the manner of the 
modern ‘‘ fringe,” to lend a certain dignity to what the late Mr. James 
Hannay called his ‘‘ massive ugliness.” The other illustrations are 
Garrick as ‘‘ Hamlet” and as ‘‘ Kitely” (the latter after Reynolds) ; 
Spranger Barry, with a couple of daggers, as ‘*‘ Macbeth”; Mrs. Clive 
en bergere; Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Yates after Hayman and Dighton 
respectively ; and an admirable kitcat of Quin from a painting by 
Hudson.’—Saturday Review. 


SCARRON. Done into English by Tom Brown. 
With an Introduction by J. J. JUSSERAND. _ Illustrated 
from the designs of Oupry. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
Al, Is. net. 
Also 150 Numbered Coptes, on Japanese Vellum, price 
42, 25. net, 

‘The principal works of the genial cripple Scarron, the first husband 
of Mme. de Maintenon, the friend ot Poussin, of De Retz, and of 
Fouquet, and one of the leading wits of the Fronde, are well known 
and appreciated by all students of French literature. Scarron’s 
**Roman Comique,” in many respects his most characteristic work, 
was early translated into English by Tom Brown and others. This 
translation has now been reprinted in two very beautiful volumes. . . . 
M. Jusserand’s Introduction is admirable, as might be expected of that 
scholarly and graceful writer.’— 77mes. 


THE WORKS OF ROBERT HERRICK. 
Edited by A. W. PoLtarp. With a Preface by A. C. 
SWINBURNE. 2 vols., 18mo, Ios. net. 

* This edition is all that it should be in annotation, type, paper, and 
binding, and Mr. Swinburne’s preface furms, as might be expected, an 
admirable critical introduction. ’— 7imes. 

‘A delightful possession. ’—.Speaker. 

‘We have at last a complete, a convenient, and a popular Herrick.’ 
—Anti-Jacobin. 


STORIES AFTER NATURE. 


WELLS. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
400 Numbered Copies. 
‘The tales, with all their rouge and frippery of form, breathe a 


singularly clear and upright morality, and are rich in examples of noble 
manhood and gracious womanhood. ’—A¢heneum. 


KING BILLY OF BALLARAT, and other 


Stories. By MORLEY Koperts. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
| Just Ready. 


LAND-TRAVEL AND SEA-FARING. By 
Morey Roserts. Illustrated by A. D. M‘Cormick. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*** Land-Travel and Sea-Faring” is a delightful book. It is one of 
those rare volumes of light travel and lively colonial adventure which 
we should lay by for future reading and enjoyment. . . . He has gone 
through exceptionally rough experiences, and he has the knack of de- 
scribing them both realistically and dramatically.’—Saturday Review. 

‘Clever and well-written sketches.’ —Glasgow Herald. 


ADRIFT IN AMERICA: Work and Adven- 


ture in the States. By Cecit Roperts. With an 
Appendix by Morey Ropverts. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

‘ Mr. Cecil Roberts is a tramp witha story to tell.’"—Wattonal Observer. 

‘ The liveliest work on America since his brother first took the world 

into his confidence.’—Academy. 


By CHARLES 





MESSRS. LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
169 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST 


MRS. ALEXANDER'S NEW NOVEL. 
EL Now Ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MAMM™MON 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing o't,’ etc. 


tis HEINEMANN'S 


PEPITA JIMENEZ. 
With Introduction by EDMUND Gossr. 
paper, 2s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY, 


From the Spanish of JUAN VALERA, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The New Review (Mr. Georce Sainrssury).—‘ There is no doubt at all that 
it is one of the best stories that have appeared in any country of Europe for the last 
twenty years. 

W. LD. Howe ts says :—‘ An exquisite masterpiece. 


—_ POPULAR (FOURTH) EDITION OF ‘TASMA'S’ NOVEL. 

UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER’S HILL. By ‘‘Tasma,’ 
Author of ‘The Penance of Portia James,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. 


Saturday Keview.—‘ A good companion for a long evening.’ 
World.—‘ Very clever, very natural, full of satire without spite, of knowledge of 
human nature without cynicism.’ 


BY THE SAMEJAUTHOR. 
THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. 
Author of ‘Uncle P:per of Piper’s Hill,’ ete. ; 
(CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES. ) 


A thenaum.—'‘ It is a powerful novel, with strong situations and excellent develop- 
meat of character 


By ‘TasMa,’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


~» GEA@E BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ESTHER PENTREATH.’ 


INCONSEQUENT LIVES: A Village Chronicle. By 
J. H, Pearce. Crown $vo, §s. (CROWN CopyRIGHT SERIES.) 
Literary World.—‘ It is long since we read a story revealing power of so high 
an order, marked by such evident carefulness of workmanship, such skill in the 
powerful and yet temperate presentation of passion, and in the sternly realistic yet 
delicate treatment of difficult situations.’ 


AMELIE RIVES’ NEW NOVEL. 
ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By 
Author of ‘The Quick or the Dead,’ etc. 
(CROWN CopyRIGHT SERIES.) 
Times.—‘ As a sketch of Paris and things Parisian, it is crisp and vivacious.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ The literary work is highly arustic. . . . It has beauty and bright- 
ness, and a kind of fascination which carries the reader eagerly on till he has read 
r° the last page.’ 
THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO, 


16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. each volume. 


THE CABINET MINISTER. A Farce in Four Acts. 
By A. W. PINERO. With Introductory Note by MALCOLM C, 
SALAMAN. (Volume III.) 


Previously Published. 
Vol. I. THE TIMES. Vol. I. THE PROFLIGATE. 


AMELIE RIVES, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MR. GOSSE'S NEW BOOK. 


GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By Epmunp Gosse. 


8vo, bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 


Saturday Review.—‘ A book as pleasant as it is pretty.’ 
National Observer.—‘ A charming book wherein is scarce a dull page from begin- 
ning to end.’ 


MAETERLINCK’S PLAYS, 


THE PRINCESS MALEINE. A Drama in Five Acts. 
Translated by GERARD Harry. And THE INTRUDER. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. With an Introduction by HALL 
CAINE, and Portrait. Small 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by C. G. LELanp (‘ Hans Breitmann’). 
Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCHNABELEWOPSKI, THE 
RABBI OF BACHARACH, and SHAKESPEARE’S 
MAIDENS AND WOMEN. 


The Times.—‘ We can recommend no better medium for making acquaintance at 
first hand with the German Aristophanes.’ 


Vols. Il. and III. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 1823-1828. In Two Volumes. 


The Times.—‘ Mr. Leland’s excellent translation.’ 


Crown 8vo, ros. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY’S SERMONS. 


THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE WATERS. 
Sermons read by the EMPEROR OF GERMANY while on his Voyages 
to the Land of the Midnight Sun. Small 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
postage, 4d. 


Times.—‘ The Sermons are vigorous, simple, and vivid in themselves, and well 
adapted to the circumstances in which they were delivered.’ 


LONDON : 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NOTES 

A REMARKABLE testimony to the success of the Govern- 
ment in restoring peace and prosperity to Ireland was 
afforded on Tuesday by the action of the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce, which, despite a feeble opposition, passed a 
resolution attributing the improvement to Mr. Balfour's 
policy. The marvellous change he has effected is, to be 
sure, an old story now; but it is only by retelling old 
stories that you can drive them into the minds of the 
electors. The otherwise unruffed calm has, it is true, 
been broken by a serious outrage committed the other 
day on the person of a land agent; and this barbarous 


crime may serve to suggest what would happen if 


the firm grasp of law and order were released. “T'were 
deplorable should the country only realise the magnitude 
of the work that has been done when the return of the 
Separatist party to power shall have once more loaded the 
blunderbuss of the moonlighter and worked up hatred and 
greed into a paroxysm of wickedness. Meanwhile Mr. 
John Dillon makes a pitiful appeal for funds to support 
the seven thousand and odd dupes whom he and his friends 
so light-heartedly induced to give up paying rent and 
to live upon the bounty of the League. We are glad to 
think it is long odds against his getting £3000 a week 
from anybody for so mischievous a charity; and had far 
liefer see the money go to the starving Russians, who 
are sponging on British generosity, as every nation seems 
to think itself privileged to do at a pinch. 


Sir Joun Gorst made a clever speech in reply to the 
toast of the Ministry at the annual banquet of the Glasgow 
University Conservative Club on Monday night. Premis- 
ing that the Government had conducted public business in 
full accord with the wishes of the country, he proceeded 
to dwell on the absolute necessity of hearty public sup- 
port in the work of legislation. Nothing, he thought, 
could more clearly demonstrate that truth than the failure 
of Mr Gladstone—who had more influence on public 
opinion than any other politician—to thrust upon an 
unwilling nation a Home Rule Bill which every one. 
without exception, was now prepared to admit was 
bad. Even the successful candidate in Rossendale had 
not had the courage to propound a Home Rule scheme 
of much more scope than a sort of qualified local govern- 
ment. Sir John then went on to impress upen his audi- 
ence the consequent need for any Government to keep 
in touch with the electorate; and, he pointed out, the 
Conservative Associations could perform no more useful 
function than the supplying of an intermediate link be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the bulk of his followers. 
This, he insisted, was particularly the case with labour 
questions. It was essentially the duty of a constitutional 
party to redress real grievances and to make _ progress 


= 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Hore., THE LINKs. 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. Rusack, Proprietor and 
Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 


possible and easy within the lines of the existing order of 
things: and the way to learn the true wants and aspira- 
tions of the labouring classes was to go in and out among 
them, and not to listen to the babble and gabble of 
professional agitators. 





Tuere has been a brisk discussing, signing, and ratifying 
of new commercial treaties this week, a host of old tariff 
arrangements expiring within the next few days. The 
Swiss National Council has ratified the new agreement 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary. Spain has prolonged 
her treaties with Italy, Switzerland, and Norway and 
Sweden ; and is arranging a modus vivendi till the 30th June 
with France and Germany. The Austrian Upper House 
has adopted en bloc the fresh batch of commercial treaties 
negotiated by the Government. Roumania has asked to 
open negotiations with France for a minimum tariff. The 
Belgian Chamber and the German Reichstag have been 
debating the bills carrying the commercial policy into 
effect. With February may be said to begin a new page 
in European economic history. 





M. Risor possibly regrets that he accepted the unsup- 
ported word of MM. Chadourne and Lanel without suffi- 
cient inquiry. He has had to abandon his demand for 
the resignation of M. Grecoff, and, by way of return for 
an expression of regret that the proposed expulsion was 
not announced in writing to M. Lanel, to admit the Bul- 
garian Government's power to expel any disorderly French- 
man after such notification. Probably M. Lanel has been 
informed that diplomatic business is not to be done ver- 
bally. The discovery that the Porte is working cordially 
with Prince Ferdinand cannot please either France or 
Russia; indeed, several very severe criticisms upon the 
fiasco have proceeded from the latter country. M. Ribot is 
told that he must subdue his Chauvinism to the interests 
of the Dual Alliance ; that by demanding the dismissal of 
M. Grecoff he has allowed that gentleman’s official status ; 
that, in a word, the incident has resulted in the practical 
recognition of Prince Ferdinand’s Government. Which is 
not what Russia wants at all. 





Ir is officially denied that the Pope (whose health 
causes the gravest anxiety) had any part in the circular 
issued by the five French Archbishops on the relations of 
Church and State. This document points out that the 
Government of the country is now secularised, and that the 
Concordat, which was made when the State was at least 
formally religious, is being used as a weapon against the 
Chureh. It urges Catholics to obedience except when the 
rights of conscience are threatened, and counsels ‘fidelity 
to electoral duty.’ In other words it is the result of recent 
negotiations at the Vatican: and the official denial is per- 
functory. And its intention is to strengthen the Clerical 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Batu Horev.’—Onty Hore on 
East Chff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Party at the polls: since everything goes to indicate that, 
the Bonapartist and Legitimist factions being dead, the 
Church intends to work in alliance with the Comte de Mun. 


For the second time Dr. Miguel, the German Minister 
of Finance, has desired to be relieved of his duties, and for 
the second time the Emperor has refused to accept his 
resignation. Dr. Miguel is opposed to the new Education 
Bill, which is being vigorously fought in the Reichstag. 
The religious clauses give most offence. They will compel 
all children belonging to denominations not recognised 
by the State to be educated in the Lutheran faith. The 
Catholic party is jubilant, since it has gained ecclesiastical 
control for its own schools. The decree against souteneurs 
has been incorporated into a bill: already some 1500 of 
these gentry have been imprisoned throughout Germany ; 
and the mere fact of a man’s being in the business is suffi- 
cient to condemn him to five or seven years’ imprisonment. 


Tue deliberations of the International Sanitary Con- 
ference of Venice have been interrupted by every possible 
excuse, chiefly in order that the French delegates may get 
their scheme formulated. This abolishes quarantine, per- 
mitting the free passage of all vessels through the Suez 
Canal, excepting such as have on board persons suffering 
from infectious disorders. These are to be landed at 
Suez, and the vessels must undergo a process of disinfec- 
tion. The English delegates might accept the compromise, 
were English transports and passenger ships allowed ‘the 
quarantine in transit.’ The only business as yet completed 
is a slight reconstruction of the Egyptian Sanitary Board. 





M. Srampoutorr has had painful proof of the perils 
that environ the man who carries loaded fire-arms in his 
pocket. Warned by the fate of other Bulgarian rulers, 
and by the plots to remove him that are hatching within 
and beyond the frontiers of the Principality, he takes a 
revolver with him when he goes out driving for pleasure 
or business. The other day the weapon accidentally went 
off while he was seated in his carriage, and the charge 
lodged in his thigh. He is confined to bed, but no evil 
effects are anticipated from the wound. Bulgaria could ill 
spare him at this juncture. : he is the man for the hour ; 
his hand is strong and not too scrupulous. A fresh de- 
mand has been made to Servia for the ‘internment’ of M. 
Rizoff and his fellow-conspirators: the Regents would 
consent, but M. Pashlich, the Premier, hard bested to keep 
office as he is, seems disposed to try to retain it by raising 
a popular cry against Bulgarian dictation. 





Fricutrut hardships are being endured by the refugees 
from the famine-stricken districts of Russia who have emi- 
grated across the Siberian frontier under the idea that 
they would there find a land of plenty. Fourteen thou- 
sand are said to have congregated about the town of 
Tiumen, not far within the border of Asia, unable to 
proceed beyond that point. They live in rude wooden 
shanties, of the type presented in Mr. Kennan’s narra- 
tive, which have no heating apparatus, and are absolutely 
incapable of keeping out the Siberian cold. Within them 
are typhus, scarlet fever, measles ; with frostbite, famine, 
and wretchedness unutterable. The helpless creatures 
are waiting for the return of spring to resume their east- 
ward journey ; but they are dying at so rapid a rate that 
few will reach their destination. From Poland comes a 
similar story : ‘Enormous numbers of peasants and others 
are floating into Poland from the East’; and there is 
neither food nor work to spare. The Government, like the 
starving peasants, seems to be without help or counsel. 





Tue fullerfaccounts of the Teheran tobacco riots prove 
that the cause is chiefly to be sought in the traders’ deter- 
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mination to keep Persian commerce in Russian hands, 
‘Twas the bazaar merchants who roused the priests by 
representing that all good Mussulmans smoke Persian 
tobacco, urging that such as passed through English hands 
must be defiled, and hinting that the authorities were 
eager to dispel the priesthood. How much of the recent 
trouble is due to the excitations of Russian agents may be 
guessed rather than known. Certain it is that English 
bank-notes are refused by the populace, and that the 
Novosti of St. Petersburg declares that now or never is the 
time to get a footing on the Persian Gulf. 


Tue Canadian Cabinet is now reconstructed. Mr. Chap- 
leau has accepted the Ministry of Customs, in place of 
that of Railways, which he so much desired. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Borvell, who did good service at the former post, 
takes over the Militia, and Sir A. Caron is to have charge 
of the Post Office. Mr. Chapleau’s failure to fulfil his 
threat of resignation unless the Railway Department were 
placed under him is due to the fact that such a course 
must have thrown him without a following into the arms 
of Mr. Mercier, who is practically deserted even by 
Mr. Laurier, the Liberal leader in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. Thirty-six members have been unseated for cor- 
ruption at the last general election, twenty-three being 
Liberals. That this proportion should be attained in a 
House of two hundred and fifteen is a curious comment 
upon Canadian morals or the system of payment of mem- 
bers. We prefer to think the latter. 


Cuiti has listened, trembled, and submitted. Such is 
the gist of the messages from Washington and Santiago ; 
but it would be as rash to believe that the Chilians love 
the United States Government better because they have 
apologised to it, as to believe that Mr. Patrick Egan is the 
type of the discreet, dignified, and urbane ambassador 
because President Harrison says he is. The chief wrongs 
set forth in the President’s statement to Congress are four. 
(1) When the hunted Balmacedistas were sheltering in the 
Legation, the Chilian authorities obtrusively posted police 
and detectives about the place ; but as they have winked 
at the escape of these refugees to Peru, Washington is 
willing to let this grievance drop. Then (2), the Santiago 
Government has asked for the recall of Mr. Egan, as one 
who is not a persona grata in Chili; and the President 
would probably be glad if anybody would take Mr. Egan 
off his hands; but he cannot yield on this summons, 
and he demands its withdrawal. Again (3) Senor Matta, 
who has been succeeded by General Pereira as Foreign 
Minister, addressed a note to the Chilian Ambassador at 
Washington, which appeared in the papers, and contains 
expressions easily construed into charges of falsehood and 
intrigue directed against the representatives of the States 
in Chili; and Mr. Harrison calls peremptorily for the 
withdrawal of this document as ‘ undiplomatic’ and ‘ in- 
sulting, and for the public tender of an apology. The 
most serious wrong is (4) that inflicted on the American 
flag and uniform by the attack on the men of the Balti- 
more, which the President interprets to be a manifesta- 
tion of hostility against the Government of the United 
States: and the expression of regret is too ‘small and 
equivocal ’ to soothe the wounds of American honour ; and 
the demand for apology and reparation must be ‘ adhered 
to and enforced,’ or the dignity, the credit, and the in- 
fluence of the United States will be ‘ wholly sacrificed.’ 
Well: Chili kisses the rod. She will grin and try to bear 
Egan. She will withdraw Matta’s note. She offers to 
submit the Baltimore incident to international arbitration, 
or to the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In brief, she is wise. 
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Lorp Onstow, the Governor of New Zealand, having 
promised to ‘do all that he could to help’ ‘General ’ 
Booth, invited that holy man to lunch, and then they held 
sweet counsel together. Lord Onslow’s father once 
asked why ‘all God’s people are plain.’ His son has by 
this time discovered that one of God’s people is wily. 
For the ‘ General’ showed that since New Zealand has six 
climates and Local Option and excellent agricultural pro- 
spects, and since no subsidised settlement has ever suc- 
ceeded there, he ought to be allowed to plant his criminals 
and ragamufiins on the soil, and get their ‘kids ’ educated 
at the public expense. So be it. Australia has done well 
enough with a backbone of criminals, Yet one remembers 
that half of these were poachers, whilst the ‘General’s’ 
ragged army is absolutely bewildered and decivilised : so 
that if he get his five thousand acres (and possibly more), 
the Legislature will be wise in refusing them the fran- 
chise. It was in New Zealand—not, we suppose, in Lord 
Onslow’s company—that the ‘General’ bragged of his 
political power in England, and announced that every one 
of his red-shirts who owns a vote will give it against the 
Government. 





Tue libel action in which The Times was cast for £350 
damages on Monday revealed a curious tale of blundering 
on the part of the defendants. In one of its law reports, 
The Times had printed in full some charges against a 
gentleman not a party to the cause, but had omitted to 
note that this person, Mr. Rumney by name, had emphati- 
cally denied said accusations in the witness-box, and 
that all imputations made upon his character were de- 
liberately withdrawn by counsel. Pressed by Mr. Rumney’s 
solicitor to make due reparation, 7'’he Times produced a sort 
of apology that was no apology at all, and it has now had to 
pay the just penalty for a series of inexplicable blunders, 
In the columns of the same paper the correspondence as 
to the defects of our legal system goes dribbling on, and 
doubtless proves as good a stop-gap as another. It certainly 
does little besides : except reveal the imbecility of the lay- 
man who attempts to grapple with a question he does not 
fully understand. More will probably be heard of the 
definite proposal that has been mooted for the establish- 
ment of a new tribunal for the speedy settlement of com- 
mercial cases. But as yet it is scarce ripe for full and 
satisfactory criticism. 





Tue week’s obituary is again unusually heavy, many 
deaths being due to the after-effects of influenza. Profes- 
sor Couch Adams, the distinguished astronomer, was best 
known by his discovery of Neptune, but entitled to fame 
for his explanation of the variations in the moon’s motion 
and his tracing of the orbit of the Leonids. Commander 
Ramsay had seen service as a boy in the American war of 
1852. Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, Commander O'Connell, 
and Sir Arthur Lawrence, each won distinction in the 
Crimean War, General Francis and General Stanton were 
in the Mutiny. Dr. John Wood was a Chancery barrister 
and conveyancer of repute, and worked hard as Chairman 
of the Convocation of London University. The Grand 
Duke Constantine was the ablest of all the sons of 
Nicholas: during the Crimean War he commanded the 
Baltic fleet, but he was ‘shelved’ by the present Czar, 
who is said to have feared his abilities. Justice Bradley 
of the Supreme Court of the United States was a lawyer 
of whom any country might be proud. Mr. Hume Web- 
ster was brought into prominence by the failure of his 
scheme for the repatriation of Ormonde. Dr. Carpenter, 
some time lecturer of St. Thomas’s, was a Gladstonian 
Liberal, and withal a respectable authority in sanitary 
science, 
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ROSSENDALE 


T would be equally foolish and useless to deny that 
the defeat at Rossendale is a misfortune and a 
warning to the Unionist party. The victory of the 
Gladstonians was not unexpected. This some time 
past it has been known that if Lord Hartington himself 
were called upon to contest the seat again, his return 
for what was practically as Radical a constituency as 
he could find was by no means sure. But misfortune 
is none the less misfortune for being foreseen. True, 
the consolations commonly paraded in such cases are 
not absent here. Local and subordinate issues have 
had more influence than—always according to theory, 
and sometimes according to fact—they have at a gene- 
ral election. Mr. Maden had salted the constituency 
with great care ; his cheerful deglutition of the Eight 
Hours Bill, at which his opponent strained severely, 
helped him much; the strong hatred of the Dissenters 
for the Establishment did him infinite good. The 
stamp of Dissenter who would leave his fellow-Metho- 
dist, or what not, in Ireland at the mercy of the 
Priesthood, if only himself can have power to annoy 
the Church of England, is obviously in great force 
in Rossendale. But, all this granted, it only proves 
that that old alliance of all the fads, all the spites, 
and all the ignorances, which has put Mr. Gladstone in 
office before, is recovering from the disorganisation of 
1886, and is gathering in strength to put him in office 
again: that what has happened at Rossendale may come 
to pass elsewhere, and more especially in Liberal Unionist 
seats. ‘he British voter has got used to Home Rule, 
or has made up his mind that, whatever be said, Home 
Rule has been killed by the split in the Irish gang, so 
that he may safely plump for that politician who has 
made him so many and such novel promises: wherefore 
he has rallied to the good old gentleman who is offering 
everything that can be offered in return for votes. And 
this calculation need only be made by a section of the 
electorate for us to see the experience of Rossendale 
repeated on a scale uncomfortably large. 

That would bea national misfortune. Any return to 
office of the most self-seeking of party-managers that 
ever masqueraded in statesman’s habit must needs do 
mischief. It would greatly damage our position in 
the face of other Powers; it would triple the danger 
of the long-delayed European war, by encouraging the 
only possible disturbers of the general peace, of whom 
Mr. Gladstone has long been known as a man born to 
be their ,tool to his country’s hurt; and it would set 
class against class, and inspirit every form of faction. 
But the danger is clear before us, and it is foolish 
to deny its reality. Our manifest duties are, to re- 
cognise it, to estimate its magnitude, to decide on 
our own manner of dealing with it; and the fact is 
that, coolly considered, it has nothing about it which 
need dash the spirit of a party composed of any 
but Tomlinsons. Supposing the whole country did 
what Rossendale has done—as the jubilant Separa- 
tists declare in chorus that it will—then what would 
happen would be this. Mr. Gladstone would go back 
‘as in “85, but better "—to use the consecrated piece of 
gabble. Of course, this would enable him to make 
government by any other party impossible; but it 
would leave him at the mercy of the Irish vote, 
and with only one course open to him, He would 
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be compelled to begin with Home Rule: that is, he 
must instantly shed the veil which has dissembled 
his policy from the electoral eye since 1886. There 
would be no more possibility of allying the Irish 
Separatists with Home Rulers of the stamp of Mr. 
Maden, who are only for a subordinate Parliament. 
We speak on the supposition that Mr. Maden attached 
some meaning to his words: a supposition it would 
be discourteous not to make until he give reason to 
refrain from it. But whatever the precision of Mr. 
Maden’s ideas—(and we have not gathered from his 
speeches that he is a muddle-headed man)—it is a fact 
that he has carefully minimised Home Rule. He would 
give Ireland an enlarged vestry system, and no more. 
Ireland would not be content with that. The Parnel- 
lites would take care that more were insisted on. There 
is nothing to show that Home Rulers of the Maden 
type would concede the demand. One of the two sets 
Mr. Gladstone must once more fail to satisfy : when he 
could but renew the disastrous experience of °85. His 
interval of office might be long enough to be mis- 
chievous (an excellent reason to fight our hardest to 
keep him out), but it could not be other than brief ; 
and the end of it would have to be disintegration for 
his party and irretrievable rout for him. 

There is nothing novel in these considerations: no- 
thing not perceived since long by all that can look dis- 
passionately into the future. But they do afford good 
reason why there should be no toleration of a tendency 
rather unpleasantly apparent in our ranks from time to 
time: the growing inclination, that is, to endeavour to 
command the great Fad Vote by stooping to obey it. 
That course is stupid asimmoral. The game of bribery 
by promise is always in the hands of the least scrupulous 
player. Mr. Gladstone, with his maniacal fixed idea 
that he must prove himself right by carrying Home 
Rule, is on the look-out for support from all quarters, 
and will promise anything if only he be allowed to 
fulfil his craze. It is idle to compete with such a 
player at his own game. We must let him go on, 
sticking steadily to our guns the while, and sparing 
no effort to defeat him by the aid of our prin- 
ciples: which are loyalty to the unity of the Empire 
and antagonism to all Socialist experiments with free- 
dom. If he win at the next general election, it can 
only be by the help of a coalition of all the contraries in 
the country. Now, a force of that kind is compact of 
the elements of ruin, and must inevitably break up and 
discredit all them that have borne a part in it. So long as 
we do not weaken ourselves by a surrender of principle 
we can face such an issue—with regret, indeed, that 
British interests should be even for a day at the mercy of 
a gang of political gamblers, but—altogether without 
fear, while an attempt to diddle that gang with its own 
dice cannot avert defeat, and must besmirch ourselves 
with some touch of Gladstonian dishonour. 


THE LIBERATIONIST IN WALES 


T is safe to say that to the English Liberationist 
the phrase ‘Rhyl Beer Booths’ means nothing, 
while the name of Peckham suggests but a district in 
South-East London. But that is because he knows not 
of the Mahdi of Welsh Disestablishment, one Lloyd 
George, to wit § a savoury and special (Baptist) Chris- 
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tian whom the frenzy of some twenty voters made 
M.P. for the borough of Carnarvon. Mr. Lloyd George 
understands (as Mr. Chamberlain does not) his Welsh- 
men, and is skilled to play to them on the latter-day 
harp of Wales, the two strings whereof are Pharisaism 
and Treason. And the ‘Rhyl Beer Booths’ go to the 
first, and the Peckham myth goes to the second. 

For all his superstition and his deference to preacher 
rule, the Celt of Wales is not specially virtuous. Indeed, 
the perjury of Welsh witnesses is notorious ; in Mr. 
George’s own county, in spite—or because—of chapel 
excommunications, the percentage of illegitimate chil 
dren is remarkably high ; while in business matters, let 
a stranger be concerned, and the Welsh trader is as Shy- 
lock himself. But in the monoglot rural districts the 
Welshman is—always on paper, and sometimes in fact— 
a teetotaller, and in either case he is fond of thanking 
God that he is not as this publican. At the time of the 
Rhyl Congress the Congress Committee permitted the 
establishment (gratis) of an ecclesiastical exhibition on 
its grounds, the promoters of which exhibition sublet 
a portion of those grounds to the proprietor of a Rhyl 
hotel to accommodate refreshment stalls. To the average 
Englishman this were a very natural and proper course : 
for Englishmen do not suppose that a National Church 
is addicted to excluding c¢pso facto all save them that 
go about in blue ribands. But a Welsh Preacher and 
his following see the thing in a different light. ‘They 
held the assembling of the Congress at Rhyl to be 
a wicked intrusion on their own preserves, while the 
Beer Booths (which proved a financial failure) were a 
temptation as from Satan to a people prone to take 
the pledge at the order of priest and deacon and as 
prone to break it under compulsion of its own appetite. 
Mr. George saw his chance, and used it. In Carnarvon- 
shire, in Denbigh, among the Liverpool Welsh, wherever 
fanaticism and hypocrisy run riot, this gentleman, how- 
beit himself the member of an Assembly which boasts 
a bar of its own, proceeded to thunder against the un- 
holy alliance of Drink and the Church. ‘The facts of the 
case were repeatedly brought to his notice ; but, acting 
after his kind, he refuses to make apology. For he 
knows his Welshmen, and from his own standpoint he 
is abundantly justified : since to mention the vile word 
‘beer’ in connection with any man or thing is enough 
to damn that man or that thing utterly in the Welsh- 
man’s eyes. 

The light shed from this Beer Booth episode (which 
has fortunately found its way into the English press) 
on the acrid bigotry of Dissenting Wales will not have 
broken in vain if it make Englishmen think many times 
before they sever the ecclesiastical knot between Eng- 
land and Wales under compulsion from a set of men 
whose creed and practice are but a blend of priestly 
tyranny and Puritan hypocrisy. But Peckhamism is 
a more serious matter still, and the argument thereof 
is hereby forcibly commended to the serious attention 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Indéed, the North Welsh 
press and platform ring far more loudly with denun- 
ciations of Peckham than with praises of Mr. Gladstone, 
and the inspiration of Mr. George’s second battle-ery 


‘is nothing more and nothing less than treason. Now, 


Peckham—(this for the information of those who are 
not students of ecclesiastical history and the Welsh 
vernacular press)—was Archbishop of Canterbury at 
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the time of Edward the First—a monarch who settled 
the Welsh Question for some centuries; Archbishop 
Benson, in his speech at the Rhyl Congress, referred 
to the friendly relations subsisting between Peckham 
and the subjects of the last Llewellyn as proof posi- 
tive that the Church in Wales was not, as Libera- 
tionists contend, an alien Church; and his argument 
for Peckham was, and remains, unanswerable. But Mr. 
George, as we have noted, knows his Welshmen; and 
he or one of his preacher grand-electors set about 
reading and translating (or mistranslating) Haddan 
and Stubbs; and it was discovered that at the time 
of Llewellyn’s last rebellion the Primate had sup- 
ported the ungodly Englishman. It was a find; Mr. 
George’s frolic yet politic fancy caught joyously at 
the idea of a Traitor Peckham who should hold the 
place in the mythical history of Wales that is held 
in the Gladstonian history of Ireland by That Black- 
guard Pitt; and for the past two months Mr. George 
and his friends, discarding the other Liberationist ‘ argu- 
ments, have been fretting to fever-heat the passions of 
their sentimental readers and hearers with anecdotes 
of a brave and patriotic Welsh prince, whose greatest 
virtue lies in the fact that he was the prototype of a 
Lloyd George (say) lured to his ruin and betrayed 
to his death by a vile and artful Saxon Primate. In 
other words, he and his preachers are men of their 
hands: genuine grievances against the Church they 
have none; and they know that the sentimental non- 
sense which the Saxon derides (sometimes) the Celt 
finds irresistible. Nor in this are they faithless to their 
chief political principle. The Jacobin mocks at the 
hereditary right of corporations or individuals to pro- 
perty, but none will make so much of pedigrees of 
crime: for this is the Alpha and Omega of his politics. 

Now, Llewellyn may, like William Wallace, deserve 
the admiration of poets and historians ; but practical 
men (and Mr. Chamberlain is nothing if not practical) 
must see that Peckhamism, the latest argument for 
Welsh Disestablishment, must prove, if it be accepted, 
as fatal to the political as to the ecclesiastical union of 
England and Wales. In this latter geographical ex- 
pression, by the way, there are grounds for hoping that 
Welsh selfishness is in a manner awake to the perils of 
Peckhamism ; and resolutions passed at several public 
meetings prove the existence therein of a strong mino- 
rity not averse from confining Mr. George’s genius to 
his own little local chapel. But, however this be, 
English and Scots Unionists must realise that Welsh 
Disestablishment, carried as it will be—if it be carried 
at all—on the Peckham argument, involves as deadly 
a menace to the constitution, as direct a triumph 
for men steeped to the lips in treason, as the repeal 
of the Act of Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. And it means more than this: it means the 
delivering over of the Principality to the meanest, the 
most rancorous, the most desperate type of Pharisaism 
by which the island is hag-ridden. In other words, it 
means the triumph, everywhere save in a few large towns, 
of the Welsh Preacher, who is more truly a priestly 
despot than his Irish brother, because, with no Vatican 
to fear, he also has the good old Celtic credulity on 
which to rely. The agricultural labourer may knock 
so loudly at the gates that Welsh Disestablishment 
may after all be knocked into a very low place indeed 
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in the Separatist platform; but Unionists, be they 
Churchmen or Dissenters, must bear in mind that the 
work of the obliging young Puritan who represents 
Carnarvon and political preacherdom will not be un- 
done in a day, and that in the ecclesiastical union of 
England and Wales and in the progress of the Church 
lie the best hope of the ultimate salvation of Wales. 
For during at least the life-time of the present genera- 
tion it needs must that the Celt in Wales be under the 
rule of one or another Church; and the question is 
shall the predominating influence in the Principality 
be one of Pharisaism tinctured with treason or one of 
tolerancy and civilisation ? 


NURSES AND THEIR HIRE 


iw the trained nurse is only second in worth to 

the skilled doctor is a commonplace whose truth, 
just now, too many of us are able to test. The re- 
pose she carries with her, the confidence she inspires, 
the steady work she does, have been appreciated more 
widely within the last twelve months than ever, per- 
haps, before. But human nature is nothing if not 
careless, and it is odds that but few have thought of 
asking what is her reward in cash. They have paid 
the fee demanded by the agency that sent her; to 
embody their spoken thanks they have made her some 
little present-——not in money (for she is proud) but 
in trinketry ; and, pleased to have pleased, she has de- 
parted on her way: a way that leads her, probably 
without a moment’s pause, to another house of stran- 
gers, whence she will again depart with more thanks 
and another little trinket. And so she will fare from 
house to house, where sickness has preceded her: the 
pile of thanks and the pile of trinkets waxing ever 
greater. But what if behind the substance of these 
accumulations there be nothing but the recollection 
of scanty wages parsimoniously spent? Neither past 
thanks nor present writing-desks and gilt-edged prayer- 
books are readily convertible into bread and butter. 
Yet if the nurse be ill or need rest she must have 
bread and butter—and oil and wine—of her own, 
bought with her own money. For even if she escape 
illness, and make nothing of years of physical fatigue, 
the time must come when she will feel *‘ Come é duro 
lo scender e discender altrui scala*: when she will long 
for a corner which she can call her own. And that 
cart-loads of trinkets will not buy. 

But why this picture? Her fee is seldom less than 
two guineas a-week; she has board and lodging and 
washing thrown in, and travelling expenses to boot: 





out of that a woman can surely put by enough for the 
needs of old age and rainy days? Surely, yes—if she 
get the pay; but there lies the whole question. As 
matter of fact, many an agency, blithe to charge its 
two-guinea weekly fee, imparts to the nurse that 
earns it a salary of twenty-five pounds a-year. The 
discrepancy is too considerable to be defended on the 
plea that the agency takes the risk of the nurse’s 
continuous employment, and must have a margin to 
meet that risk. Otherwise plausible, that argument 
fails because in this calling there is no risk of idleness : 
for your well-trained nurse can make certain of more 
work than she can do. And that there is no other 
reason for so enormous a deduction has just been 
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proved in a manner most convincing by an association 
(in New Cavendish Street) called the Nurses’ Co-opera- 
tion. During a year this voluntary combination of 
independents has undertaken for its members the work 
that is generally left to speculative agencies. That 
work has been well done ; for the association has in- 
creased nigh tenfold (passing now two hundred), yet 
at headquarters the demand for nurses is greater than 
the supply. The most successful agency could show 
no better record ; but there is this difference between 
the two—that while the agency deducts from earnings 
any proportion from a-third to three-quarters, the as- 
sociation deducts but 7} per cent.: so that while an 
agency nurse works all the year round for £30 (say), 
a co-operative nurse works all the year for just over a 
Nor even thus does she lose 
sight of her 7} per cent.: it does more than pay for 
offices, letters, and telegrams; it helps to maintain a 
central home where she can find a spare bed and good 


hundred pounds net. 


meals at cost price. 

All this is so solid a good that it deserves to be as 
widely known as may be. Applied to manufacturing 
industries, co-operation has so far been a signal failure : 
for either the industry has been too complex or the 
human material too refractory. With the nurse's call- 
ing the conditions are different. ‘The organising part of 
the business is not complicated—all that is needed being 
an office and a trustworthy secretary ; and the human 
instruments, the members of the association, have been 
trained to discipline in their several hospitals. Of course 
the personal influence goes for much; and here success 
is largely due to the energy of a lady who marched and 
starved with our soldiers in the Sudan—Miss Philippa 
Hicks, to wit. 
idea that nurses might organise themselves in voluntary 
associations for their own benefit and the public con- 
venience. She put the idea into practice. As we think, 
her example is one to follow. 


She was among the first to conceive the 





THE EAST AFRICAN RAILWAY 


\ J HEN Parliament meets, the proposed East 
African Railway should come under instant 
consideration ; for in immature Empires to stand still 
is to fail, and the Company must either go ahead or 
confess itself a mistake. Now the said association is 
rightly styled Imperial, so that more than a parcel of 
shareholders are intimately concerned in the project for 
which the help of Her Majesty’s Government is asked. 
The liability demanded is no trifle ; a State guarantee 
(namely) of three per cent. on the cost of construction, 
which is estimated at two millions. Yet even Italy 
and little Belgium do not hesitate to disburse far larger 
sums—their means considered—towards the develop- 
ing of their several Africas, while Germany has already 
incurred an expenditure of a million in hard cash on her 
possessions over against Zanzibar, and is paying still. 
As for British precedents, there are many, and these 
financially sound, in India: to say nothing of another, 
to the amount of £40,000, at the Cape. The scheme, 
however, must stand or fall on its own merits. In 
other words, is a line to the Lakes a thing to pay ? and 
is it an Imperial necessity ? 
Upon the first point the information of Captain 
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Lugard and other of the Company’s officers is opti- 
mistic. The engineering difficulties seem comparatively 
light ; the distance is at the most 550 miles, 300 of 
which are rising ground from the coast to the high- 
land plateau behind the littoral. The ascent is almost 
imperceptible, and heavy bridging, embankment-work, 
and tunnelling would not be needed. ‘The 
the route is harder, the shale escarpment being from 
6000 or 10,000 feet above the sea-level, whence the 
the ground falls rapidly quite 4000 feet towards the 
Yet just such obstacles were over- 


rest of 


Victoria Nyanza. 
come by General Annenkoff in Trans-Caspia ; and what 
a Russian can do, that can an Englishman. ‘The labour 
supply would doubtless be to seek—as is the Company’s 
information on the subject ; but should nigger and Zan- 
zibari prove impossible as navvies, coolies and China- 
men are as the sand of the sea, and could easily be 
shipped to Mombasa. Further, you gather that, once 
constructed, the railway has every prospect of returning 
a handsome dividend. Behind the coast is a district 
depopulated by the Arab slave-dealers and the Masai, 
but capable of resettlement, with decent security for 
life and limb, and extremely rich in minerals, rubber, 
Ac- 


cording to expectation, however, the chief sources of 


sugar, and other products of forest and _ soil. 


gain lie deeper inland, to the west and north of Lake 
Victoria. From the ¢éte-de-pont of Uganda traders 
would find their way to the Upper Nile, where Emin 
turned an annual deficit of £32,000 into an annual 
surplus of £12,000, and to Usoga and the Suk country, 
where the bagman has never been; while to the west 
are lands abounding in gums, spices, and (above all) 
ebony, besides the usual products (as bananas, yams, 
and maize): lands, too, whose soil and climate are found 
suitable for tea and coffee culture. Now, commerce 
round the lake is naught for lack of transport ; por- 
terage inland costing at the lowest £300 a ton, while, 
when the Company came to calculate the cost of putting 
a small steamer on the waters, the modest total was 
£20,000. 
and until Equatorial Africa be connected with the coast 
by the road that both Gordon and Emin have de- 
signated as her natural outlet, she must be accounted 
a sphere of influence whose value exists on paper only. 
Yet a market of five millions of people cannot be lightly 
disregarded in days when the nations fight, as Lord 
Salisbury has said, not with the weapons of war, but 
with those of commercial rivalry, and in Africa, inas- 
much as we have the Germans for immediate neigh- 
bours, there can be little doubt that any hesitation on 
our part means the enrichment of Liibeck and Ham- 
burg at the cost of Manchester and Liverpool. ‘The 
railway, then, would be fairly easy to make and _pre- 
sumably were lucrative, both positively and negatively, 
when it was made. 

National honour is a much-abused term, yet here 
the good fame of Britain appears to jump with her in- 
Most people are aware that at the Brussels 


Clearly these restrictions are prohibitive ; 


terests. 


Conference the Powers pledged themselves to suppress 
the slave-trade (1) by establishing stations in the inte- 
rior for protective and repressive action, and (2) by 
the construction of roads and (especially) railways. 
Now, of these two instruments the latter is beyond 
comparison the more efficacious ; indeed, the other 
is little better than a palliative. 


Punitive expeditions 
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may be necessary from time to time: and, until the 
facts are better known, the sweeping condemnation of 
Consul Johnston (for instance) in Nyasaland is cer- 
tainly premature, and perhaps ungenerous. If Warren 
Hastings or Wellesley had been submitted to the sort 
of criticism sluiced upon this stumble north of the 
Zambesi, would Her Majesty be Empress of India ? 
This by the way: a more pertinent illustration lies in 
the fact that though Gordon shot down the traffickers 
in human flesh like wild beasts—(‘ Thus,’ said he, ‘ does 
God make gaps in His enemies ’)—yet they closed their 
ranks as soon as his back was turned, and the Sudan 
is a hell upon earth unto this day. For, so long as 
merchandise can only be carried upon the backs and 
heads of men, so long will the supply of heads and 
backs continue. Build railways and make roads, and 
slavery dies a natural death. But unless you drive 
your roads and railways right to the heart of the con- 
tinent, you may cruise at harbour-mouths and enlist 
your Sikh or your Zulu mercenaries as you please ; yet 
an hundred villages shall share the fate of those in 
Mponda and Makanjila—with the full approval of the 
worthy Bishop Smythies! And if this be the case, 
the signatories of the General Act of the Brussels 
Conference, and England among them, do but write 
themselves down humanitarians in theory but land- 
and money-grabbers in fact. Now, such an outcome of 
the scramble for Africa were truly deplorable ; for if 
our countrymen incline to grasp at Empire under pre- 
texts not really uppermost (let Exeter Hall take note), 
at least they are just and generous to their subject races, 
be they black or yellow or brown. Wherefore let us 
by all means make our rule in East Africa a reality 
not a figment ; and to that end let us drive a railway 
to Lake Victoria. 


COLONIAL FRET 


\" THOMAS MILWRAITH, ex-Premier and pre- 
) sent ‘Treasurer of Queensland, is a stalwart and 
impressive politician, but he is a domineering and self- 
willed man: and that is not an unusual trait of colonial 
life. It needs a deal of Heaven's grace to be successful 
and reasonable too. If muscle and pluck make pro- 
sperity, they frequently make ‘bounce’ also. Sir Thomas 
M‘Ilwraith was not shy when he accused the Bank of 
England of acting dishonestly (a mere Scots figure of 
speech, he called it); he was more dour than doughty 
when he refused to apologise for his expression. Some 
men and some organisations never seem to learn what 
a tonic and luxury a magnificent apology is; nor ever 
discover with how grand an air a man may retreat 
from an untenable position. Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith 
is scarce singular among Australian politicians in 
possessing nor taste nor faculty for making la grande 
amende : and that is a pity; for, if what is peculiar be 
interesting, what is commonly peculiar is awkward— 
if not perilous. Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith appeared to 
understand that Sir James Garrick, the Queensland 
Agent-General, had secured a promise from the Bank of 
England that it would help the Queensland Govern- 
ment out of its financial difficulties; but when the 
Bank offered £500,000 for present necessities instead of 
£1,000,000 and over, the irascible Treasurer impeached 
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the friend in need instead of giving thanks. ‘This 
was at a time when Queensland credit was not high in 
England, and when it was found impossible to float 
a loan successfully on the London market. When the 
accusation first appeared, it looked almost heroical ; 
it looks thrasonical now. Well nigh as bad a fault, 
as Sir William Harcourt knows, as politican can 
have. 

Australia, as the most quickly developed and the 
wealthiest of the colonies, according to her population, 
has been the most tempted in the matter of self-will and 
exaction. Several of her Governments have been almost 
abnormally sensitive to any limitation of their demands 
(they have seldom presented requests), and have fretted 
under silken chains and reasonable modifications of 
their requirements. No organisation nor authority, 
whether it be in London, E.C., or in the shadow of 
Westminster, is sacred in their eyes. They have learned 
long ago that even Downing Street could err and be 
deceived as to what was or was not just: they have also 
had the intoxicating experience of bending it to their 
use—especially in these latter days, when colonial Go- 
vernors are not graduates of the Colonial Office, but 
peers whose cue is to win popular favour, to swim 
with colonial feeling, and (if necessary) be hanged to 
Downing Street! to which they owe no bread, and 
of which they seek no butter. When there was a 
reasonable hesitation on the part of England to grant 
responsible government to the forty-five thousand 
people with their million square miles of land in 
Western Australia, Queensland and New South Wales 
did not ask : they insisted, threatened. When it was 
proposed to send Sir Henry Blake to Queensland, New 
South Wales and South Australia said in support of 





Queensland’s objections, ‘Of course we will not have 
him.” When the Home Government faltered regarding 
the deportation of French convicts to New Caledonia 
and the New Hebrides, and the annexation of the New 
Hebrides, there was an almost rancorous * You must’ 
from all Australia. When a Chinese scare occurred, 
and Sir Henry Parkes needed a cry to divert attention 
from his present political difficulties, a superb bid 
was made for the labour vote by (quite unneces- 
sarily) setting aside the laws of the country and 
summarily prohibiting the landing of Chinamen who 
had come to Australia under the regulations of these 
laws. It involved England in difficulties with China ; 
but what of that ? 

Australia is peremptory and selfish. Let it be said, 
however, that she is in the main splendidly selfish. She 
charges her understanding soul with choler only in 
important matters; and that choler would be less 
if England were nearer, and if Wisdom and Downing 
Street had always been interchangeable terms. ‘This 
is no word against Australian loyalty. Australia is 
patriotic; she can be very generous and big-hearted, 
and she is sound in bone if uncertain in temper. If 
she were more frugal, had had less money to spend from 
British loans and the sales of public lands, she would 
be less inclined to chafe when it is mildly suggested 
that she even has her limits in the region of protest 
and demand. Put the colonies in perspective, and is it 
not apparent that of them all Australia is the most 
sensitive to criticism, and the most occupied in setting 
herself right with England—or rather in setting Eng- 
land right ? 
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AMERICAN FRANCE 


HE President of the French Republic has justified 
his temperate admirers by a temperate self- 
sacrifice : 
‘Oh, oh! Sadi Carnot, 
Sadi Carnot est honnéte homme. 
Rien qu’a la coup’ de son pal’tot 
On reconnait Sadi Carnot.’ 
Whatever M. Carnot’s overcoat may promise on his 
behalf is fulfilled. 
through the continuance of one person in the Presi- 
dential office, the respect paid to the arm-chair should 
take on the colour of reverence for a throne. But it is 
characteristic of the most efficient and least excessive 
of Presidents that he has made no kind of proclama- 
tion, even indirect, of the intention, attributed to him 
by those who know him best, of asking no votes for a 
re-election. ‘To make any announcement to that effect 
so long beforehand would be precisely to give to his 
own attitude, even in a negative relation to the State, 
an importance alien to the Republican idea. He in- 
tends to disappear from the seat of the Chief Magis- 
tracy rather than to renounce it; to efface himself in 
all save the effects of his own conviction that France 
needs everything that can contribute to her Ameri- 


He has sincere misgivings lest, 


canisation. That is the word: no less. France has 


been persuaded to the permission of the words 
whereby the processes of Americanising and of laicis- 
ing, amongst others, express themselves. There is still, 
however, the repudiation implied by invariable italics ; 
and long may that sign of disapproval keep such 
vulgar newcomers into the language at a distance— 
at something further off than intimacy, at least, even 
if they must be allowed the familiarity of service. M. 
Carnot, then, holds that something considerable will be 
done towards Americanising the political habits of his 
countrymen when they shall be accustomed to a free 
and frequent change of Presidents. It is not the 
change that is effective, but the custom of it : the facility, 
the detachment. Let us not peer too closely. Con- 
fidence in the permanence of the function will grow 
when citizens shall be convinced that the functionary 
is transitory and vain. And since the perturbation of 
a periodical election is provided by the Constitution, 
in heaven's name let it be turned to profit in the educa- 
tion of the country. 

M. Carnot seems to manifest in this resolution the 
personal modesty for which his tenure of office has 
been so honourably—inconspicuous. Nothing but a 
profound sense of the sufficiency of the institutions he 
represents could make him so willing to cease to repre- 
sent them ; and nothing save a perfectly proportionate 
sense of his own mediocrity could satisfy him of the 
sufficiency of the mediocrity of M. Godefroy Cavaignac 
(Deputy for the Sarthe) or another. ‘The very fact 
that the candidature of M. Cavaignac—should it be- 
come a fact—might imply a recognition, in his person, 
of the services of his father, who suffered something for 
the Republic, would be a modest acknowledgment that 
M. Carnot has owed something of his success to his own 
descent. That it would convey also a confession of 
some vestiges of dynastic custom is not a point to insist 
upon. What is better worth noting is M. Carnot’s 
unmistakable prescription of his own doctrine for the 


benefit of his countrymen. He goes near to assume a 
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tyranny in order to disclaim authority. What, the citi- 
zen may ask, hinders our continued enjoyment of the 
President we know the worst of—the industrious, the 
presentable ? No weariness, no incapacitating dislike, 
of his work: nothing but his own personal purpose 
that Civic France shall be Americanised! But this 
resolve on the part of the impersonal Chief Magistrate 
It is to break 
from the Revolutionary tradition which looked through 
Catastrophe to the past but through Continuity to the 
future. 
antique. If the same may be said of the Republican 
principle of the United States, one must add, ‘ J/ a 
The men of 1789 per- 
mitted no route; they grasped back directly at anti- 
quity, but they laid their commands upon the future 


is to impose the personality of opinion. 
The Revolutionary principle derived from the 
diablement changé en route. 


France to go on from the beginning that had cost (the 
others) so much. M. Carnot is certainly honest, but 
he is unscrupulous in putting in the place of that toga 
of Brutus and the Younger Cato the paletot of Messrs. 


Harrison and J. G. Blaine. 


OUR GRANDMOTHER THE STATE 


TYNHE recent denunciation of the influenza by some 

local authority, or authorities, as a ‘ dangerous 
infectious disease, and in a more marked degree the 
solemn string of platitudes issued on the subject by 
the Local Government Board, indicate a state of mind 
which is, to say the least, on the border-land between 
fussiness and panic. The last-mentioned document sets 
out with the extremely questionable assertion that the 
influenza which has recently prevailed in this and 
other countries is ‘ infectious” in the popular sense of 
the word. It may be, but it is certainly not infec- 
tious in the same way as mumps, whooping-cough, 
small-pox, or scarlet fever. Cases of households where 
either several individuals have been attacked at the 
same time, apparently without communication, or where 
one or two of those in constant communication have 
taken the complaint while several others with com- 
plete opportunities of being infected have not done 
so, must have come under the observation of every one. 
Doctors like to be on the safe side, and therefore judi- 
ciously suggest all precautions that are not too incon- 
venient ; but the question of infection is certainly not 
yet decided. 

It is no doubt expedient in the interest of every in- 
dividual, inasmuch as influenza is prevalent, whether 
infectious or not, that he should take such measures as 
he may be advised, and as his knowledge of his bodily 
economy may suggest, to avoid the risk of catching 
it; but ninety-nine men out of a hundred can do this 
much better than the Local Government Board can do 
it for them. The disease may be infectious, and there- 
fore it is probably well, if you can manage it, to abstain 
from going to crowded assemblies, theatres, or churches, 
or in railway trains or omnibuses, or other places where 
infection is particularly likely to come upon you un- 
awares. But many people are obliged, at whatever risk 
of infection, to go there and thus; and many more, for 
this or that reason, deliberately prefer running the risk 
of having influenza to the inconvenience and annoyance 
of trying to avoid it. There is no particular use in 
addressing little lectures to them on the subject. More- 
over, the circular of the Local Government Board is 
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open to two further criticisms: one, that inasmuch as 
influenza is now in its third winter, and beginning— 
apparently—to relax something of its virulence, it comes 
rather late in the day; and second, which is more 
important, that to fix attention upon the dangers of 
the disease is, as The Times has sapiently ‘asim, 
by no means the best way of stimulating its cessation 
among us. It can hardly be doubted that the mental 
attitude of persons exposed to risk from an epidemic 
ailment has something to do with their liability there- 
to, and that a state of constant apprehension about 
an illness is the best preparation in the world for 
catching it. 

There is an old and good story of a man to whom 
his brother said, ‘ For my sake don’t get killed, and 
who replied, ‘ If I can’t keep alive for my own sake you 
may be sure I shan’t for yours. The Local Govern- 
ment Board might do worse than lay it to heart. It is 
perfectly proper for medical men to declare their senti- 
ments about a prevalent disorder in the usual manner 
and through the organs appointed for that purpose : 
but we really do not require a State Department to tell 
us to wear flannel (or wool, or whatever the last fad 
may be) next our skins, and to drink all the cham- 
pagne that our purses and our livers will allow. 


GOA 


Hk Portuguese are a proud and plucky race, and 
for the possession of such qualities no Briton 
can fail to hold them in respect. Yet are they dis- 
posed to push their virtues to the extremes, until sheer 
obstinacy renders them well-nigh impossible as business 
men. ‘This is particularly the case with the Lusitanian 
abroad, who, because his remote ancestors were masters 
of no mean Empire, regards the poor remnants thereof, 
in India and elsewhere, as if their present importance 
were that of Australia (say) or the Cape. In the Cortes, 
therefore, despite the periodical recurrence of bank- 
ruptcy, proposals to sell the colonies are only made to 
be rejected. Last week, for instance, Senhor Ferreira 
Dalmeida advocated the putting up to auction of sundry 
strips of barren and costly territory in Africa and the 
China Seas: to which the official reply is, that the 
integrity of the colonies is to be maintained and 
the equilibrium of their finance promoted. Now, the 
Minister of Marine knows full well that these sets of 
squalid counting-houses never have paid, nor never 
can pay, their way ; while Britain, as The St. James's 
Gazette ably argues, might readily take into considera- 
tion the purchase of Mozambique, at any rate, if 
anything like a reasonable price were fixed. This 
mistaking of memories for facts is common enough 
with small and dwindling nations, and would be venial 
but for the waste of time involved in the negotiations 
necessary to bring them down to the level of plain 
circumstance. . 

Portuguese India does not appear among the factories 
included in Senhor Dalmeida’s scheme, and ‘tis small 
wonder that the deputies are loath to efface that last 
vestige of vanished greatness. For so long as Goa is 
Portuguese, so long can Portugal boast (with Sir Lucius 
0’ Trigger) that though the mansion and the dirty acres 
have gone, thank Hac, the family portraits are in- 
tact. ‘This insignificant enclave reminds the man of 
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Lisbon that, as the descendant of Vasco, he has a 
right to the proud device of Primus in Indis ; that his 
Sovereigns, the first in Europe to win commercial 
privileges from the Mogul, once lorded it in Surat, 
nay, even in Bombay. The sentiment has done duty 
in hundreds of melodramas, and is not unknown in 
the country districts of England; but it hardly justi- 
fies the national contention that Goa must rank with 
British India. Certainly the map-makers display a 
curious unanimity in representing the territory as a 
little splodge in the Bombay Presidency ; while the 
census returns are there to persuade you that its popu- 
lation is but half-a-million of souls, as against the 
two hundred millions of the Empress Victoria. But 
historic pretensions are notoriously extravagant, and 
Goa, with one brief interval, has been administered 
as if the province were entirely self-sufficient : with the 
result that it has steadily dwindled, peaked, and pined. 
A respite came in 1878: when, thanks to an unusual 
outbreak of common sense in the Lisbon Foreign Office, 
a treaty was negotiated whereby complete freedom of 
commerce and uniformity of coinage were established 
between the two Indies, and the port of Marmagao was 
connected by railway with the South Mahratta lines. 
The interpretation of which arrangement was, that Goa 
had become in fact, though not in name, a parcel of 
Bombay : its effect, that Goa would share in the pro- 
sperity of her tremendous neighbour. 

But prudence is not popular on agus’ shores, and 
the Portuguese Government appears to have so boggled 
the renewal of the treaty that it has been left, per- 
force, to stew in its own juice. Now, the lapse of 
an amicable understanding is to be deplored on both 
sides. «To the British Administration it means that 
custom-houses must be built for a revenue not worth 
the trouble of collecting ; and that, if our old ally per- 
sist in her stiffneckedness, an alternative route must be 
constructed from the Mahratta States to the sea. In 
brief, a return to the old state of things implies end- 
less annoyance to ourselves, but something very like 
ruin to the petty cul-de-sac grandiloquently styled 
Portuguese India. For not only would Goa be utterly 
unable to pay the interest on her railway after traffic 
had been strangled by hostile tariffs; but also the 
increased price of food-stuffs would depopulate her 
town, the closure of the natural markets for agricultural 
produce would sterilise her fields. When there would 
arise the question: how long is India to tolerate the 
existence of a useless Alsatia, whose only citizen known 
to history is the Mashonaland filibuster Gouveia? But 
affairs have not yet reached that pass, and there is no 
reason why the Cortes should not empower its Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to make advances, in a spirit of 
chastened humbleness, for the renewal! of the India- 


Portuguese Treaty. 





A WORD FOR LONDON 


R. LANG, in his graceful, humourous, and spirited 
N apology for ‘ the immortal Exciseman nurtured 
ayont the weed,’ took occasion rather to rejoice than 
to regret that Burns was ‘ born to labour and poverty, 
for aiecnins he ‘could not have been the poet of 
poverty and labour.’ More: to rejoice that he lived 
lang syne, and was not a child of the later nineteenth 
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century. © Now, there is;no doubt that the power of 
producing ‘poetry is independent of poverty and of 
riches alike. What is wanted is genius ; and, if that be 
there, the possessor may be as poor as Homer or as 
rich as Rogers was and our own Laureate is said to be, 
and you shall find that it makes no sort of difference in 
essentials. As Burns had genius enough for anything, it 
is probable that, had he been born a banker, he would 
have made just as good poetry as he did being born a 
cotter: in which case the whole English-speaking world 
had been the gainer by the exact amount of Scotland's 
loss. His material would have been other, of course ; 
for, born a banker, he could scarce have been ‘ the poet 
of poverty and labour.” But really that is all that can 
be said in his defence; and the wiseacre who remarked 
(in Tuesday's Times) that ‘it does not seem quite in 
the nature of things that a “ Galloway gauger” should 
be a poet, and who proceeds to the reflection that 
‘whole great epochs of art history have been epochs of 
the neglect of the artists ’°—(‘tis a fearful sentence, but 
its reproach is not ours)—appears to have taken Mr. 
Lang a thought too seriously, to say the least. 

For that other contention—that Burns was lucky in 
living then instead of now—it deserves more careful 
scrutiny. 
the man alive. 
choristers and drink (or, as Mr. Lang prefers to put it, 
‘he would have battered at the doors of the theatre’), 
and been a New Humourist (that is, ‘ scribbled articles 
for. the Press’), and written rhymes for pictures— 
which is another way of saying ‘ contributed verses to 


London, Mr. Lang opines, would have eaten 
He had certainly gone to wreck upon 


the magazines’; but in any case London * would in- 
evitably have sucked him into its dingy and disastrous 
Corrievreckan.. Would it? Perhaps it would. But 
it did not so suck down the little boy who worked in a 
blacking warehouse, yet lived to write Pichwich and 
Our Mutual Friend; and there is no apparent reason 
why Burns should not have escaped the whirlpool even 
as Dickens did, as Johnson and Goldsmith had done 
before him. No reason in London itself, that is, 
and none in the facts and circumstances of London 
life. Indeed, if you do not regard this utterance of 
Mr. Lang’s as the boutade of a tired man, an effect as 
it were of many years of journalism, it is certain that 
you must look for any such reason for it as may exist 
in Burns himself. And to do that is to have a shrewd 
suspicion that Mr. Lang does not so much lament the 
fact of a London too strong for Burns as reflect that 
Burns would very probably have been too weak for 
London. 
dred years ago, and it killed him at thirty-seven : 
what hope, then, that he could have refrained from 


He went the pace in Dumfriesshire a hun- 


going the pace in London to-day? In London, as in 
Dumfries, is no lack of liquor ; in London, as in Dum- 
fries, there is an abundance of love-songs in the rough. 
But that is not so germane to the present issue as the 
fact that Burns was Burns. ‘There is the example of 
Dickens to show that a strong man need not succumb 
to poverty nor be ruined by opportunity. But Dickens 
had character, and Burns had—not! That, on the face 
of it, were surely a fairer way of stating the case: and 
it may be that that is how the case presented itself 
to Mr. Lang. 
Dinner: and there are times and seasons when a little 
rhetoric is a useful thing. 


But he was speaking at a Burns Club 
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MODERN MEN 
THE MIKADO 


\ J HEREAS but few are born funny, it is meet that 

some should have fun thrust upon them. But 
never, sure, was such a preposterous imposition as when 
the Holy Thing, that for centuries had ‘ seemed to live by 
silence,’ was corked down into Cockneyfied coloured glass, 
laced with comic melody, labelled ‘ Mikado,’ and then pre- 
sented to an open-mouthed and greedy public, to be taken 
nightly in large—in too large—doses. For, an it please 
you, the Emperor of Japan is not a topsy-turvy little body 
who goes about sitting on folk as topsy-turvy as himself, 
but an officer and a gentleman, and one very much out of 
the common to boot. 

When Commodore Perry crossed the ocean and opened 
the shell, the one thing he did not find was—the oyster. 
To the Yellow-Haired Barbarians there was presented a 
Shogun, denominated, the better to confuse and impress 
them, ‘Tycoon,’ a title that smacks of armed hosts in- 
numerable. And they fastened on to him, and with him 
made many treaties. Far off, in a world of cherry orchards, 
and lotus pools, and shrines, there drowsed a being, half- 
man, half-deity, and him these things affected deeply. For 
near three thousand years a Mikado had been squatting 
behind a screen, safe from the profanation of mortal view ; 
for near three thousand years had he gone on succeeding, 
feasting, procreating, apotheosising ancestors and heroes 
and vanishing, when he was a-weary, to take up in his turn 
the not less lively office of a deity on the shelf, with a name 
as long as Gower Street on a windy day. But now there 
rame achange. ‘ Exceptional measures are necessary at a 
crisis, urged Okubo in his memorandum to the Throne, 
and the Emperor agreed with him ; for at the first time of 
asking he arose, and looked out with a pained expression 
upon his violated realm. The storm and stress of life may 
well have alarmed him ; and, indeed, when Mutsuhito was 
borne of a sudden from the depths of contemplative esoteri- 
cism at Kioto and dumped down by the whirlpool at Yedo, 
the spectacle of all these social puzzles clamouring tor solu- 
tion was one to appal the bravest. Here was a guileless 
folk for the first time face to face with the Zeit-Geist ; a 
Zeit-Geist in command, too, of a great horde of quacks de- 
manding proselytes and adventurers an-hungered for gold. 
The land was ready for them, Here was a people addicted 
to bathing—(‘in a shameless promiscuity of nudity ’)—many 
times a day, but absolutely ignorant of soap ; a people clad 
in swords of fearsome length and sumono of wondrous fashion 


and hue, but rejoicing not nor caring a rush for the civilis- 


ing influence of boots ; a people girthed in fold upon told of 


silken ofi, but innocent of buttons and shamefully indifferent 


to the humanising potentialities of braces; a people bred in 


the law of life for life, but not so much as dreaming of 


‘forty shillings or a month’ ; a people conning its Buddhist 
scriptures and its Myriad Leaves by the glimmering light 
of lanterns, but recking not of Zola and the * tasty’ lamp 


of Clapham ! 


The discovery was magnificent indeed ; and 
though, all things considered, the Mikado’s eyes were 
opened with astounding swiftness, it is a fact that he found 
the vultures already gathered for the prey. The mis- 
sionary had had time to babble to swarthy sinners of the 
subservience of mundane to celestial duties ; of a potential 
future whose horrors surpassed those even of their own most 
vigorously pictured hells ; of the impropriety of immodesty 
and the immodesty of impropriety; of quaint relations enter- 
And to-day the 
dollared dullard, affronting the country of the Gods with 


ing not into their heathen cosmology. 


his presence, may see, as he nears some hamlet far in- 
land, the well-breeched gendarmes start forward and bid 
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the mother cover her breast, lest the foreign traveller 
should call his Gods to avenge the flagrant breach of 
morals—and in the shriek of the disappointed suckling 
hath the preacher his reward ; or your globe-trotter may 
rejoice in the sight of the father—(not a grin in him now) 
—repairing, hymn-book in hand, to the stucco Bethel, 
and pasture his heart upon the jangle of the imported 
Birmingham bell. And the trader did what the mission- 
ary left undone. With infinite cunning he impressed the 
Asiat with a sense of the hollowness of life sans Some- 
body’s soap, and proved the existence vain that lacked 
the beatitude of blacking. And for the Land of the 
Rising Sun the Kingdom of Newspapery was very obvi- 
ously at hand. 

And the Mikado: what said he to the saponification and 
the Bowdlerising of his realm ?, How did he fare whilst his 
subjects were putting on the breeks and decencies of civili- 
sation? He became at one full stride a man: and thus 
it is that his career is admirable beyond that of all the 
mob of rulers ready-made. To begin with, he evolved the 
modern sovereign out of his inner consciousness. More: of 
necessity incapable of the cheap jaunts to Europe under- 
taken by his officials for the betterment of their minds and 
the bedizening of their apparel, he developed the modern 
man of business with equal rapidity. His account with 
the old order closed—(a page or two was blotted with the 
heart’s-blood of recalcitrant debtors)—he called the new 
sheets ‘ Meiji’—which is, being interpreted, the Era of 
Enlightenment—and_ proceeded to run his house on ap- 
proved nineteenth century principles. The credit side of 
this ledger is filled with items quaint and jumbled enough ; 
but none the less do they deserve transcription, for do they 
not record the evolution of New Japan? Set down there 
you shall find that the Son of Heaven created a Cabinet ; 
that he deigned to adopt the wear called trousers ; that he 
went for an airing ina carriage (one, mark you, with springs, 
and on the top of it, a premonition of the dawn, the pre- 
sentment of a cock, quaking exceedingly, and jerseyed in 
the very best gold-leat); that he imported vaccination ; that 
he presented his people with a Sabbath ; that he sampled a 
consignment of champagne ; that he propounded a brand- 
new theory of administration ; that he promised his Japan 
a constitution, At this point it seemed good to him to 
perceive that even the generosity of monarchs should 
know bounds; for in the very first article of the charter 
that ultimately saw the light, provision is made, and in 
no uncertain terms, for the retention of certain property 
for his sole use and enjoyment. ‘The Empire of Japan,’ 
so runs the text, ‘shall be reigned over and governed 
by a line of Emperors unbroken for ages eternal.’ It is 
scarce wondertul that the Son of Heaven should uphold 
Shintoism as the quasi-State religion, when such a phrase 
provokes no Japanese to smile. Since the time when the 
Sun-Goddess, First Mother of the Imperial Line Eternal, 
emerged from the earliest recorded political ‘cave, and 
beamed on the orgies of a crowd of gods and god- 
desses, every Mikado has lived in the knowledge that 
on his ‘ vanishing’ he would be promptly deified and wor- 
shipped. It would help us little to discover the effect of 
this knowledge upon the conduct and ideas of the rest of 
the line ; but it were profitable indeed to learn what this 
one—(who has something more than a Sixth Standard 
acquaintance with the vanities of the world and the pos- 
sibilities and values of competing hereafters)—what he 
thinks of his coming deification. For the rest, as a poli- 
tical strait-jacket it is hard to imagine anything more per- 
fect, as a religion anything more uncomfortable, than this 
same Shinto cult. 

That His Majesty has been assisted in the several stages 
of this great transformation scene by a particularly able 
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body of scene-shifters (many of them generals in a former 
state), and that he has learned to look for counsel to a 
wife who is worthy of all the abounding praise she re- 
ceives from her grateful subjects: this, we say, by no 
means detracts from the merits of his own performance. 
The influence and the vigorous initiative of the man him- 
self assert themselves in many ways. With a certain 
stubbornness of purpose he unites a sense of the fitness of 
things not unheeded of his critics. Put his foot down he 
can and does, as his Cabinet learned to its tribulation 
when the Eriogroul went down, and an ambassador seized 
the opportunity to place the warships in his jurisdiction at 
the disposal of the survivors. ‘I too have my warships,’ 
the Mikado is reported to have said, when it was told him 
that his Cabinet had accepted this offer ; ‘and the Turks 
shall go in them.’ And the same dignified resolve has 
been shown in his admonition to such of his faithful 
Commons as betrayed a tendency to play ducks and drakes 
with the gift he has bestowed upon them: the famous 
Constitution, to wit. Of course, there be who deplore that 
centuries of contemplation should have yielded and gone 
down before the touch of an age of action ; and the mob 
is very sentimental concerning that which can in no wise 
return. But the world will have to rest content with its 
Mikado as it has fashioned him ; and Japan, at all events, 
declines to lacquer her old ‘ curio’ anew. 





LONDON IN VENICE 

V ENICE in London is—happily for London—to be only 

a short-lived infliction ; but London, like the poor, 

we have always with us in Venice, either in the form of 

fogs or of tourists. They have led me reluctant to the 
conclusion that Venice is a vastly overrated place. 

To hysterical tourists, like Mr. Ruskin, who find their 
ideal in any sunset which happens to be red, and in any 
building dirty enough to look old, Venice doubtless has 
some attractions still—at any rate during a brief, vulgar 
fraction of the year. That fraction is the dayspring of 
the breathless sightseers who make a toil of travel, and, 
while it lasts, Venice becomes a happy hunting-ground for 
the intellectual riff-raff of Europe, from church sinners and 
stage saints flushed with social successes in the Engadine, 
to stockbrokers’ ladies and omniscient undergraduates. 
During the rest of the year, when the Philistines cease 
from troubling, Venice wears the frown of chronic gloom, 
and, wrapping herself in a cappotlo of humid fog, does her 
level best to be disagreeable. Never in my life have 
I beheld such damp as the Venetian autumnal variety. 
Matches become a moist paste and lose their heads the 
night after they are bought, a walking-stick will drip with 
water during a brisk walk at sundown, and a cigar turn 
mouldy before it is half smoked. The latter is an exag- 
geration ; but, like the illegitimate baby, it is only a very 
little one. Mr. Whistler, as usual, summed up the situa- 
tion very prettily when he taunted a resident with spend- 
ing his life ‘ on a pile in the damp.’ 

It is enough, and more than enough, to account for 
the settled melancholy stamped on every face from Sep- 
tember to March. The natives remind you of that 
dismal monarch in a Child’s History of England who 
‘never smiled again.” When they wish to make them- 
selves pleasant—which is rare—they do so with the polite- 
ness of a hungry hog and in the dialect he would use 
if he had added Italian to his accomplishments. I be- 
lieve it is the damp which gives rise to this ungainly 
speech, by making the tongue swell till the mouth can 
hardly hold it. And the dialect is aggravated by the 
native tone of voice, which is that of an Edison phono- 
graph gone wrong. No sort of deference is shown bv 
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Venetians for sex or age or rank, and they have, without 
exception, the worst manners of any people professing to 


be civilised. I know no more disagreeable experience 
than a walk The dirtiest loungers charge 
straight at you, like stockbrokers’ clerks in the City : but 
without the excuse of being pressed for time. 

In fact, no one ever seems to do anything or to want 
to do anything in Venice. There are 
that merit the An officer's wildest dissipation 
consists in sipping syrups at a caffé in the Square, or 


in Venice. 


no amusements 
name. 


in ogling an elderly German while she massacres last 
year’s French songs in the one mausoleum of a music- 
hall. The few dilapidated theatres are either vulgar or 
unspeakably dull—generally both. At one of them 
the chief performance of late was that of a chattering 
mulatto, wittily described by the local paper as a man 
who sang in English and then proceeded to dance . . . 
also in English! In old days the Carnival of Venice 
used to be proverbial for gaiety ; it might now, with far 
greater propriety, be quoted as typical of more than Cim- 
merian gloom. Perhaps the most characteristic touch of 
modern Venice in Carnival time is St. Mark’s Square on a 
festa afternoon, when the town-band plays in waterproofs 
at long intervals to long rows of empty chairs; or the 
serenading party, with music and Chinese lanterns, loung- 
ing down the Grand Canal on a steamboat, and recog- 
nising no incongruity between its delicate errand and the 
groaning of engines or the boisterous plashing of paddles. 
The English residents are early infected with the gloom, 
and find it incurable save by change of air. They consist 
mainly of fogies, with an air of proprietorship in the 
place ; of those who have failed in literature, morals, or 
diplomacy ; and of painter-folk, who profess themselves 
artists, but whose only ars est celare artem. Perhaps, on 
reflection, they do not always compare so very favour- 
ably even to the city sharks and other-people’s wives, 
who travel in the summer to give the foreign stage its 
impressions of English Aihg-lif. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt used to say that the inside of Kil- 
mainham Gaol was not unlike that of a great ocean 
steamer. There were the scrupulous tidiness and regu- 
Jarity, the discomforts from lack of space, the constant 
bells, the relieving of watches, the gold-braided officials 
pacing the prison much as if it were a quarter-deck. 
Venice, too, is often very like a man-of-war, but such a 
man-of-war as was never seen outside an opera-bouffe. 
The Riva degli Schiavoni recalls the deck of H.M.S. Pina- 
Sore, with bridges instead of poops and with a drop-scene 
horizon of fantastic islands, domes, and masts. Every one 
walks with stage sea-legs over the hard, smooth streets : 
from the chorus of peasant-girls, clattering in their im- 
possible sabots, to the under-studies of General Boum, who 
elank their spurs with pride in a town where there are 
no horses save the iron ones on the top of St. Mark’s. 

At noon every window is rattled and every nervous per- 
son distracted by the boom of San Giorgio’s cannon ; and 
night is made hideous by long peals of bells, such as wake 
school-boys from their beauty-sleep. The bell-ringing is 
of picturesque origin, and proposes to commemorate the 
nocturnal habit of the Doges, who went to council at 
midnight, pronounced judgment at two in the morning, 
and returned home at half-past three. Some, however, 
are sufficiently practical to prefer a good night’s rest to 
the obtrusion of sentiment. Even conversation here is 
stagey: angry gondoliers call each other ‘ sons of dogs’ ; 
the sirens of the Square exclaim by Diana and the Body 
of Bacchus ; while old salts pass the time of day with you 
in broken Greek, bidding ‘ Kalisper !’ (Good-evening) and 


‘ Kalimer !’ (Good-day). If they talked English they would 
undoubtedly say ‘ Zounds !’ and ‘ Odsfish !’ and ‘ Gi’e you 
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go'de'n.’ The naval illusion is especially maintained by 
the absence, out here at sea, of those sweet country smells 
which somehow or other force their way even into the 
dingiest land-town. After a month at Venice there comes 
such a longing for trees and green fields as sailors know 
after a long spell of ocean : a sort of mental scurvy which 
unhinges every faculty and would make even Regent’s 
Park a welcome change. 

‘Wherefore, as Euclid used to exclaim triumphantly 
after a long argument about nothing in particular, ‘ it has 
been demonstrated’ that Venice is a very disagreeable place 
indeed, which makes it odd that we stay there and really 
rather enjoy it. The fact probably is that nearly all her 
drawbacks are exotic, while her charms are her own. 


ROBERTS IN INDIA 


A BARE enumeration of Sir Frederick Roberts's services 

sas as Commander-in-Chief in India would afford to the 
civilian mind, accustomed to conceive of that functionary 
as a man in authority, saying unto one come and he 
cometh, and to another do this and he doeth it, but a 
small idea of the labour and the strength of character 
which have been required to carry through the almost 
complete transformation effected in the Indian army during 
his six years’ tenure of office. As handed over to him by 
his predecessor, that army consisted of a number of bat- 
talions, squadrons, and batteries, excellent as raw material, 
but incapable, from sheer want of tactical training, of 
evolving one-twentieth part of their fighting potential. 
By dint of the courage and determination inherent in the 
race, the troops had overcome almost incredible physical 
difficulties in Afghanistan, together with the brave but 
ill-combined resistance of the inhabitants ; but they were 
quite incapable of meeting a European enemy with rea- 
sonable prospect of success, and the confidence and ex- 
perience they had gained from their two years’ war-training 
in Afghanistan rendered them collectively an exceedingly 
difficult material to imbue with the new tactical ideas 
which were absolutely necessary to enable them to face 
the Russians. More: in the absence of any true standard 
of excellence and of a proper system of inspection, there 
was a tendency to sleep on their laurels : the assumption 
being that forms and methods which had proved good 
enough against the Pathans were good enough for any other 
foe ; and to this there must be added a general revulsion 
of feeling through all ranks against the mistaken notions 
of warfare, derived from a superficial study of the Franco- 
German War, which the well-meaning but misinformed 
Department of Military Education was endeavouring to 
thrust down their unwilling throats. 

The infantry could not shoot, and their discipline was, 
as always in a long-service army relieved from the ten- 
sion of war, exceedingly weak. The cavalry had_for- 
gotten the very foundation of true efficiency, and could 
The 
field artillery had not learnt how to shoot, and the siege 


not even charge creditably in single squadrons. 


batteries and sappers and miners were at least fifty years 
behind the times. Moreover, war was looming on the 
horizon, and there was not one defensive work behind 
which to mobilise and concentrate our forces. The im- 
mediate necessity was the creation of a network of strate- 
gical communications, both road and railway, up to and 
beyond the mountains ; then—since in India we may al- 
ways have to deal with treachery within our own lines— 
the construction at Quetta of a fortified camp to cover the 
debouches of the passes leading up to Beluchistan, in whose 
shadow we could if need be, and in spite of any possible 


trouble in the north, collect our forces from overseas, and 
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at our own time compel the Russians to evacuate whatever 
part of the Punjab they might have overrun, by taking 
the offensive against their communications. Whilst these 
preparations were being pushed forward on the frontier, 
the supply and transport were being made more efficient 
at headquarters, and the Commander-in-Chief was wringing 
from the civilian element the necessary means for improv- 
ing the tactical training of the army. 

The immediate outcome of his efforts was the great 
Camp of Exercise at Delhi, which afforded a splendid 
opportunity to take stock of our fighting force and to 
learn by the criticisms of our foreign guests—who were 
exceedingly outspoken ; and, though since then no equal 
body of troops has been again assembled, no year but 
has witnessed the formation of special camps for artillery 
and cavalry and siege operations, while the divisions have 
been regularly concentrated at their headquarters for a 
couple of months’ drill under their own generals. | Apart 
from the advantage derived at these camps from generals, 
staff, and troops becoming mutually acquainted with their 
work and with each other, the opportunity has been 
seized to develop the spirit of emulation latent in all 
Englishmen by holding large competitive rifle-meetings 
and military tournaments, in which, when he was there, 
the Commander-in-Chief has always taken part, and by 
his skill and example has done much to encourage all 
ranks in learning to make the best use of their weapons 
—an accomplishment in which they were markedly defi- 
cient ten years ago. The reform of the native cavalry 
has been, perhaps, the most difficult of all to carry through: 
for a radical change of principle was necessary, and the 
special constitution of the arm made the task doubly 
hard. Formerly both cavalry and artillery were inspected 
by the Divisional Commanders: most of them infantry 
officers unacquainted with the detail training of both 
these arms, and entirely unable to distinguish between 
real efficiency and sham. As long as this system lasted, 
progress was impossible; but after a great deal of op- 
position on the part of the Indian Treasury, the ap- 
pointment of an Inspector-General to each arm was 
sanctioned. Sir Frederick chose two good men for the 
posts, and practically gave them a free hand. With the 
British regiments and batteries no particular opposition 
was encountered: they had but to be shown what was 
required of them, and at once they did their utmost to 
attain the new standard. But with the native cavalry 
the matter was very different ; for in the first place most 
of the officers were simply infantrymen on horseback, 
who knew nothing of the detail of bringing horses into 
condition for hard work, and whose only criterion of effi- 
ciency was fatness! The new standard called for hard 
work from the horses, which in the native cavalry of 
Bengal and Bombay are the property of the men them- 
selves ; and under these exertions they fell off in condi- 
tion rapidly—not because the work was excessive, but 
because the secret of ‘condition’ was not understood by 
either officers or men. ‘The opposition encountered by the 
Inspector-General of Cavalry was therefore very severe : 
all the more as he was a British and not an Indian officer. 
But the Commander-in-Chief supported him, with the 
result that within the last four years the native cavalry 
has undergone a transformation almost inconceivable to 
those who have not seen it. For, whereas it was almost 
impossible to get two regiments to charge together in 
line, at the cavalry camps of exercise held this year and 
last at Muridki and Aligurh it was found practicable to 
charge with as many as thirty squadrons in one line. 
Broadly speaking, the increase in efficiency is at least 
fivefold. : 

Under the Inspector-General of Artillery the batteries 
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have learnt how to shoot ; and the transformation here is 
almost as great as in the cavalry. Previous to Sir Frederick 
Roberts’s time there was absolutely no system for con- 
trolling the fire of one battery, much less of several : 
and this, too, notwithstanding the extraordinary value 
which the experience of 1870 in France had proved to 
belong to this branch of artillery training. Summing up 
the total results achieved by Sir Frederick during his 
tenure of command, it will not be too much to say that 
as a consequence of the increased mobility conferred on 
the army by the development of strategical communica- 
tions, the care devoted to the transport and supply, and 
the increased tactical efficiency of the troops themselves, 
our fighting power in India is at least fortyfold what it 
was when he assumed the command. 

The estimate may appear fanciful, but it is really strictly 
correct. ‘The value of an army for war is measured by the 
product of the efficiencies of each branch, and not by their 
sum ; and if only a part of the improvement claimed for 
each branch is granted, the figures given above will be 
easily reached. The army is still far below what it should 
be, and what it will no doubt become if Sir Frederick's 
policy be carried through ; but even should he be suc- 
ceeded by an incompetent man, the standard of efficiency 
has been raised so markedly in all arms that it will be 
years before the good he has accomplished can pass away. 

F. N. Maupe, Capt. late R.E. 





THE MAZE 


AY JE waited till she had passed between the narrow 
walls of the maze, and then turned to each other. 

‘We will start on fair terms,’ said I. 

‘ Assuredly,’ he answered gaily; ‘but I am damnably 
lame of one foot. Well, if it may not be thus ’—and he 
tapped his sword with an irritating smile of bravado— 
‘any way will serve.’ 

‘You pay a poor compliment to her decision,’ I replied 
with asneer. ‘You may resolve yourself that she has 
already made her choice.’ 

‘So I understand,’ said he with a grin. 

‘Your leg, said I: ‘she has the eyes of a hawk.’ 

‘And your wits, said he: ‘she has fathomed them at 
the outset.’ 

‘If you would be insolent, sir 

‘Gad !" he interrupted me, ‘you've a pretty temper, 
and a most uncommon desire of her. ‘Tis true, | ve an 
elegant passion myself; but faith, would you spit yourself 


"I eried. 





in your folly?’ and he half-drew his weapon from the 
scabbard. 

‘This quarrel will keep, I said angrily, ‘unless you 
would reduce me to your own halting gait ere we set 
forth.’ 

‘’Sdeath,’ said he, purpling, ‘ you London popinjay, I ‘Il 
have you to know, my visitation is for my own jests.’ 

‘I think,’ said I coolly, ‘that this were better at the 
back-end of our adventure. Let us patch a bargain, my 
fire-eater.’ 

‘It is well said,’ he answered quickly: ‘on the sign we 
start 

‘And separate,’ said I. 

‘Faith, if you take one road, I'll another ; and that’s 





flat. 1’ve no fancy for your company.’ 
‘Excellent!’ I replied; ‘and he that shall arrive first 
at the central arbour 
‘ Shall ravish a kiss of her, by my body,’ quoth he. 
‘And,’ I added, ‘ be taken for her lover.’ 
A voice broke softly on our talk, and wheeling we saw 
a kerchief tossing in the air. 
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‘That is our signal,’ said I. 

But he was already gone, and in a twinkling I was after 
him. I caught him at the first turning in the maze, 
whence two tracks started abruptly in opposite directions. 
Without a pause he whisked into the left. ‘ Her skirts,’ 
thought I, ‘flashed round this corner as she went, and 
chuckling made off by the right. The privet hedges rose 
high, so that he disappeared from my view immediately ; 
but, keeping the central ash in my eye, Iran on. The 
maze twisted marvellously, ran in astounding little circuits, 
and dodged hither and thither in an utterly preposterous 
fashion. I had no judgment by which to go, save my own 
vague discretion; and though at first I took my resolutions 
on the run, and with the easy confidence of novelty, soon 
—finding myself no nearer to the arbour, but somewhat 
hot and breathless with my speed—I began to choose 
more leisurely, and with an air of observation. Where 
each way branched I paused and meditated ; reckoned up 
the chances; cast a few calculations in my mind; and 
drew what inference seemed clearest. In the distance I 
could hear my rival tramping along, but it was not until 
I had been some ten minutes at my task that he came into 
my neighbourhood. He was separated from me by several 
fences, but, to my chagrin, was upon the inner side and 
evidently nearer to our common goal, I had regained 
some breath, and, happening at the moment upon what 
struck me as an admirable clue, I was spurred, at once by 
his seeming good fortune and my new hopes, into a quicker 
pace. Presently, rounding an arm of the hedge, I plumped 
into a stranger whose presence in the place I had not 
looked for. He was an old man, with large infantine 
eyes and a beard of venerable white, and he was ambling 
along with a paltry,nervous gait, resembling that of a dis- 
turbed child. So much embarrassed was I| at the delay of 
this accident that I had forgot my manners, and with an 
expression of impatience was making off, when he clutched 
me by the coat. 

‘I pray you,’ said he in a piping voice, ‘I pray you, 
kindly direct me to the issues of this lamentable prison.’ 

‘ At your age,’ said I, ‘ you should know better than to 
be at this ridiculous game’; and, thrusting him aside, | 
pushed on at a hot speed. 

But I had no better luck from my latest inspiration, and 
was becoming annoyed by the persistent rebuffs of fortune. 
Indeed, I seemed ever to be choosing the particular path 
which ended in a great blank wall of privet; and the 
greater part of my time was expended in withdrawing 
from the absurd predicaments I had created for myself. 
Of my rival I had now no news, but was assured that his 
incompetence was equal to mine by the mere fact of his 
silence ; fer though I had no doubts that he would be 
swearing loudly enough were he within hearing, it was as 
certain that he would inform me of his success by some 
braggart noise, did he penetrate into the interior before 
me. While losing heart after this fashion, it was my luck 
to fall across the belated ancient once more. He was 
biting his finger-nails reflectively, and wore a very dis- 
tressful appearance. Om hearing my approach he whipped 
round and brightened visibly. 

‘Sir, said he, with a manner of pleading diffidence that 
sat ill on his years, ‘I perceive you to be well acquainted 
with this delightful puzzle. In my young days I had 
the same knowledge and took the same delight. But I 
have grown staider, and (God help me!) somewhat stiff 
of joint. My wit misguides me ; and having the mis- 
fortune to have wandered in here after a meritorious 
butterfly, I should be deeply honoured by your conde- 
scension in putting me upon my way to the exit.’ 

He spoke very formally, and with an urbanity that 
would have been pitiful had I been ess moved by my 
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own troubles. It was plain he was exceedingly anxious 
to be gone. 

‘ Let us strike a bargain, said I. ‘You have come from 
within ; I am from without. You shall direct me to the 
arbour, and I in return will send you to the gates of this 
infernal place.’ 

‘With pleasure, said he eagerly. ‘If you will bear 
henceforth to the right you will come shortly to the 
centre.’ 

I had not the remotest desire to mislead him, but he 
might certainly as well pursue my random directions as 
his own; and I could do no less than make him some 
return for his information: so 1 answered promptly 
enough. 

‘And you, said I, ‘if you will keep to the left, will come 
out upon the lawn.’ 

I was itching to be off on the new experiment, and, ere 
he could thank me, was gone. I had proceeded but a 
little further, when by some sorry trick of Fate’s I stumbled 
on my fellow drawn up in an opening of the privet, and 
looking hot and discomfited. I had no mind that he 
should stick at my heels; and so, lest he should observe 
the triumph in my eyes, | stopped, and dissembled my 
features into a proper grimace of despair. 

‘You have been no nearer than this?’ I asked. He 
mopped himself and ejaculated an oath. 

‘The thing has no end, neither beginning,’ he said. 

‘We are in the same case, 1 answered ; ‘ but,’ said I 
cheerfully, ‘we must push on, we must push on. Hope 
is our portion, my friend, in all desperate emprises.’ 

‘Pish!’ said he. ‘I’ve no stomach for this eternal 
hedge of privet. Give me a plain field, and I see my 
way. These walls are fit only for your puling citizen.’ 

‘True, said I. ‘They have an air of monotony ; but 
one may suffer much in so amiable a cause. You with- 
draw, then?’ I asked him. 

‘Faith, not I, he returned ; ‘not without your com- 
pany’; and eyed me obdurately. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘one 
way is as good as another. Right or left?’ and he spun 
a florin in the air. 

‘If you will adventure your chances upon such a 
hazard—— ’ I said, and shrugged my shoulders. ‘ For 
myself, I preter the guidance of my own shrewd wit and 
observation. I wish you a pleasant journey.’ 

1 left him spinning his coins with a red and sweating 
brow, and made off with all speed. 

In a very little I perceived I was approaching to the 
centre, and my heart beat high with exultation ; which 
grew well-nigh ecstatic when | came into a circle that left 
me divided by but a single hedge from the arbour and 
my divinity. And then came the suddenest blow to my 
gay expectations. For the path ran half-way round the 
central opening and there ended in a wall. Mortified 
beyond the faculty of speech, I stared at this miserable 
impediment to my prospects, incensed with the old dotard 
who had so cheated me. At this moment a voice called 
me softly by name, and through the interstices of the 
privet I could just espy the sweet face of my lady—the 
object of all this arduous adventure. — I assumed my best 
grace and bowed to the privet. 

‘Madam,’ I said, ‘there is still a barrier between us. 
But I vow I am rewarded for this tedium of solitary 
wandering by the mere glimpse of your face which | catch 
between leaf and leaf of these bushes.’ 

“You are vastly complimentary, said she, and laughed. 

‘My dear,’ I replied, ‘ at least I am more privileged than 
my rival, who is now, one must suppose, tossing away his 
chances somewhere on the outskirts of this merry maze.’ 

‘’Tis no fault of mine,’ said she demurely. 

‘ He is lame of a leg,’ I rejoined. 
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‘Oh!’ said she. 

It was not my desire to enlist her heart on his behalf, 
but only to discover to her the cruel embarrassments of 
our mutual condition. Therefore I said no more of him, 
but turned to myself. ‘And I,’ I continued, ‘am out of 
breath and spent with much running. I have put on the 
speed of a racer and have covered many leagues since we 
last met.’ 

‘] am very sorry,’ said she softly. 

From her voice I imagined she showed some signs of 
relenting, and so fetched up at my subject. ‘Between 
this walk and your own sweet person,’ I said, ‘are many 
leagues more. How many and how arduous the Devil 
alone knows that built this horrid circus.’ 

I thought she sighed. 

‘Then, said I, ‘’twixt you and me are many weary 
hours of effort, and I am in a plaguey condition of famine. 
Exhaustion has done its worst upon me. Dearest, I shall 
have no hope of reaching you.’ 

I could espy a flush of colour in her cheek ; she sighed 
and plucked at the privet. 

‘I beseech you, therefore, I went on, ‘ to reconsider your 
edict. I have done much, I have fared far, I have fought 
well. Sweetheart, there is now but one wall between us. 





By all the love 

‘If you desire,’ she broke in suddenly, ‘the secret of 
the maze, on my soul you shall not have it.’ 

She took me aback with her abrupt resolution, ensuing 
upon a mood of apparent tenderness. I rose to a fury. 

‘Then,’ said I passionately, ‘on my soul I will hack 
through this accursed privet.’ 

I drew my sword out of its sheath; and she, her eyes 
blazing with indignation, put her face to the crevices and 
fixed me with an imperious look. 

‘Shame on you!’ she said. ‘ You would win by fraud 
and force what you cannot by an industrious intelligence. 
Be patient ere you be bold.’ 

What I should have answered I know not; at the 
moment I was like to have disdained her rebuke, and set 
upon the hedge. But just then I heard a piping voice, 
and the troubled face of the old dotard peeped through 
the chinks at me from beside her. 

‘In God’s name,’ I cried, ‘ how got you there ?’ 

‘’Twas your direction, he mumbled reproachfully. * By 
keeping to my left I am come back at your instance to a 
terrible plight, from which I had thanked God for de- 
liverance. Sir, you have not played me fair.’ 

‘Well, said I, grinning, *‘ and you have tricked me also, 
you misguiding prophet.’ 

The situation tickled me even through my anger. I 
put up my sword and laughed. 

‘Farewell!’ I said, ‘ old totterer. Gad, I envy you your 
place and proximity.’ 

With that I turned and fled, for I had now the key of 
the riddle in my hands. To retrace my steps to the spot 
on which | had encountered the old man, and thence to 
follow my own casual directions, was now my clear course, 
and one that promised an immediate reward. It was with 
a light heart I pursued my way, reverting upon my old 
tracks. But, alas! twas to little purpose. The place had 
vanished, and I was no nearer its identity after an intoler- 
able deal of travelling. 

Thus occupied, and thus filled with a rare spleen, I hap- 
pened upon my limping companion in this hopeless quest. 
We stopped as by a common thought on the verge of two 
paths, 

‘You are heated, it seems,’ said he, panting. 

‘And you,’ I retorted, ‘have the sweat of a labourer.’ 

‘Granted,’ said he, and paused. ‘This is a devil of a 


business,’ he added, with a grimace. 
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I was very tired and dusty, and inordinately savage ; I 
could have whipped out my sword and attacked him. 

‘I have tossed for hours,’ said he, ‘and it has brought 
me no nearer—not within scent of her.’ 

‘I have seen her through the hedge, said I; ‘and 
have had a mighty pleasant talk with her.’ 

He seemed to consider, and then laid his hand on his 
sword. 

‘There was something we were to discuss,’ says he. 





‘ This is a convenient place.’ 

‘To be sure, I answered. ‘An admirable thought !’ 

We bared our weapons. 

‘Stay, said he suddenly, scrutinising the ground. ‘ Do 
you recognise the spot?’ he asked. He walked off to 
the furthermost limit of the curve, and presently came 
limping back. 

‘We set out both with an exemplary passion for this 
lovely creature,’ says he, looking at me very comically. 

‘Well?’ said I, seeing he was to proceed. 

‘A girl, he went on, ‘who has enclosed herself within 
the Devil knows how many walls is in some sort sacro- 
sanct. Her virginity demands respect, says he. 

‘Well?’ said I. 

‘And one that exacts as much sweat and worry of a 
lover as may be got out of the most desperate battle is in 
some sort a vixen,’ says he. 

‘True,’ said I. 

‘Then, says he, ‘ what say you? There is an elegant 
and most refreshing brew at mine host’s in the village ; 
and faith, the exit, as you will perceive, lies below us.’ 
He jerked his thumb down the circle. 

‘Agreed, said I suddenly; and, slamming down our 
swords into their scabbards, we linked our arms and 
marched abreast out of the maze upon the greensward. 

H. B. Marriotr Watson. 


BY-PATHS OF LITERATURE 
OHN HILL BURTON pointed out long ago, in his 
delightful Bookhunter, that, although legal literature 


is not precisely the field that the ordinary reader would 
choose for recreation, still in traversing it one stumbles 


upon unexpected and unintentional pieces of fun. To 
illustrate this, he describes how a searcher after something 
in a law index came on an entry under letter B which 
arrested his attention: ‘Best—Mr. Justice—his great 
mind’; and, turning up the page referred to, read that 
‘Mr. Justice Best said he had a great mind to commit the 


witness for prevarication.” Acts of Parliament offer still 





less promise of diversion than law-books, though even from 
them Burton had the knack of extracting amusement, and 
quotes an Act of George ur. as an instance. The bill, as 
originally drawn, ‘proposed, as the punishment of an 
offence, to levy certain pecuniary penalty, one-half thereof 
to go to his Majesty, and the other half to the informer ; 
but it was altered in Committee, in so far that, when it 
appeared in the form of an Act, the punishment was 
changed to whipping and imprisonment, the des/ination 
being left unaltered.’ But a rainy day in a country house 
(the true book-lover’s heure du berger) will be tound all- 
too short to exhaust the good things stored up in a volume 
of old Scots Acts of Parliament. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century it dawned 
upon the rulers of Scotland that it was somewhat hard 
upon the lieges that the laws, which it was their duty 
to observe, had always been written in Latin, a tongue 
which had never been understood by the commonalty. Ac- 
cordingly, King James vi. of Scotland directed Sir John 
Skene of Curriehill, Clerk of the Register, to collect and 
translate into Scots all the laws and Acts of the realm 
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up to date; the result of which was the publication in 
1609 of a handsome volume, entitled ‘ Regiam Majestatem : 
The Avld Lavves and Constitvtions of Scotland, faithfvllie 
collected fvrth of the Register, and other avid authentick 
bukes, fra the dayes of King Malcolme the second vntill 
the time of King James the first, of gude memorie,’ etc. 
ete. Sir John’s translation is an excellent specimen of 
the Scottish language of the day. Southron readers will 
not resent being reminded that broad Scots (as it is called 
now) is not merely a corrupt form of English. ‘Hame’ 
and ‘bane’ have not been altered from ‘home’ and 
‘bone,’ but, on the contrary, are conservative forms of the 
Anglo-Saxon ham and ban; in the Scottish pronunciation 
‘Cawmul’ is preserved the true etymology of the name 
genteelly rendered ‘Campbell, with a spurious Norman 
complexion, as if de Campo-bello. The Mercian dialect 
of Anglo-Saxon happens to have become the standard of 
English speech because the metropolis of South Britain 
was fixed between Thames and Humber; but the Low- 
land Scots is but one of the three great branches— 
southern, midland, and northern—into which early Eng- 
lish was cast. Dr. Murray has pointed out that Richard 
of Hampole, who lived within a few miles of a place so 
thoroughly English as Sherwood Forest, and died in 1349, 
wrote identically the same language as his Scottish con- 
temporaries, Wyntoun and Barbour. Many of the old 
spellings, which seem barbarous or arbitrary to modern 
eyes, are really grammatical forms which have been lost 
to our literature. We, for instance, make no distinction 
between the gerund or noun of action and the present 
participle ; but it is clearly maintained in the following 
sentence from Sir John’s Introduction: ‘ Congregation of 
men dwelland together . . . for the better establishing of 
their estate.’ We should write ‘dwelling, establishing,’ 
thus confounding two distinct parts of speech, the termi- 
nation -and of the participle having long ago been con- 
founded with that of -ing in the gerund. One more fact 
for the philologist, and then pass we on to notice some of 
the curiosities of ancient law. It is interesting to find the 
etymology of the word bird (a thing bred, connected with 
Anglo-Saxon brédan, to breed) confirmed by its application 
to a quadruped. The short title of an Act of the seventh 
Parliament of James 1., held at Perth in 1427, runs: ‘The 
Woolfe and Woolfe-birdes suld be slain.’ The latter, in 
the Act itself, are called ‘the quhelpes [whelps] of the 
Woolfes.’ 

The requirements of a monarchical government could 
hardly be more briefly or fully expressed than they are in 
the preface to Regiam Majestatem, viz.: ‘Twa things are 
necessare to ane King: Armes, to dantoun his enemies ; 
and Lavves to rule his peaceable subjects.’ The mode of 
the first is prescribed from time to time. Under William 
the Lion ‘ilk laick landed man haueand ten punds in 
gudes and geir, sall haue for his bodie, and for the de- 
fence of this Realme, ane sufficient Acton [leathern jacket], 
ane basnet [helmet], and ane gloue of plate, with ane 
speare and sword. Quha hes not ane Acton and basnet, 
he sall haue ane good habirgeon [breastplate] and ane 
gude irn Jak [iron cuirass] for his bodie; and ane irn 
knapiskay {head-piece] and gloues of plate.’ As the use 
of gunpowder extended, the statutory armour was modi- 
fied ; the preamble of an Act of James v. (1540) sets forth 
the necessity of keeping pace with other nations in the 
art of war: ‘ because the schot of gunnes, hagbuttes, hand- 


bowes and vther small artaillarie, nowe commonly used in 
all Cuntries, baith be Sea and lande in their weeres [ wars], 
is sa felloun [deadly] and un-eschewable to the pith of 
high courage of Noble and vailzieant men, quhais actes and 
deedes cannot be schawin without contrair provision bee 
had of instrumentes of weere and battell,’ etc. 
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Trial by battle and the ordeal by iron or water were a 
part of early judicial procedure in Scotland, and are the 
subject of many statutes. But the ‘dome be water and 
irn as hes bene used in auld times’ was abolished by an 
Act of Alexander mn. (1214-1249). Under a statute of 
the same king, fisticuffs were heavily discouraged : ‘ Gif 
ane man giues ane blow with his neiue [fist] and drawes 
blood he shall pay nine kine to the king and three 
to the man he struck’; but if he did not draw blood, 
then the fine is reduced to six and two kine respec- 


tively. But wife-beating was regarded with more leni- 
ency. King David (1124-53) passed a law absolving one 


who gave his wife ‘ane blow with his hand to teach and 
correct hir,’ of which she died. It is true that it is set 
forth in the Act that ‘sche being angrie with hir husband 
after that day, wald not for na mans request eat or drink 
vntill sche deceased’; and so it seems to be held that 
she died to spite her husband. 

It behoved persons of homicidal proclivities, living in 
the days of William the Lion, to be discriminating in the 
selection of their victims. The price of an earl’s ‘ blude’ 
is fixed at nine kye, of an earl’s son or of a thane ‘ sax 
kye,’ but of an husbandman only two kye; yet if this be 
held as showing that the law was a respecter of persons, 
it is gratifying to find that it was also held a principle 
that noblesse oblige, and that malefactors were punished 
with severity proportionate to their rank. A later example 
of this is given in an Act of Queen Mary (1551) ‘ anent 
them that swearis abhominable aithes.” The preamble 
sets forth that 
Preachinges, in detestation of the grievous and abhomi- 


‘notwithstanding the oft and frequent 


nable aithes [oaths], swearing, execrationes, and blasphe- 
matioun of the name of God, swearand in vaine be his 
precious blud, bodie, passion and wounds, Devil stick, 
cummer, gore, roist or reife them, and sik vther ougsum 
[ugly] aithes, the following penalties shall be enacted 
for bad language, viz.: ‘Ane prelate of kirk, earle or 
lorde, for everie fault, twelue pennies; ane barronne or 
beneficed man, constitute in dignitie ecclesiastical, foure 
pennies ; ane landed man, etc., twa pennies ; ane craftes- 
man, seaman, ane servand-man, and all vthers, ane pen- 
As for 
‘the puir folkes that hes na geare,’ whose feelings should 
find vent in Billingsgate—they were relegated to the 


nie’; thus making blasphemy an expensive luxury. 


stocks. 
is interesting, being the alternative and archaic form of 


Philologically, the epithet ‘ougsum’ or ‘ougsome’ 


‘ugly.’ 

Early Acts relating to the fauna of the country are in- 
teresting to the student of natural history. The forest 
laws were much milder than those of the early kings of 
England : if a man found in the king’s forest ‘ wil sweir 
upon his wapons’ that he had lost his way, the forester 
‘sall convoy him to the common way and there sall suffer 
him to passe away without anie trouble’; but if he is 
proved to be poaching, ‘ the forestar sall take before wit- 
ness his upmaist claith [mantle] and all quhilk is in his 
purse. Directions for the slaughter of vermin are fre- 
quent: ‘ Ruikes, cravves, and vther foules of riefe, as eirnes 
[eagles |, bissertes [buzzards], gleddes, mittalles [hawks], 
sall allutterly be destroyed be all manner of men.’ The 
‘slauchter of haires in time of snaw’ is forbidden under 
Robert 11. The following was the statutory price of game 
in 1551, fixed on account of ‘the great and exorbitant 
dearth risen in this Realme ’ :—Crane and swan, 5s. (equal 
to 5d. sterling); wild goose, 2s.; the claik (bernacle 
goose), quink (golden-eye), and rute (brent goose), 18d. ; 
plover and small mure fowl, 4d. ; black cock and grey hen, 
6d.; the ‘dousane of Powtes’ (young moorfowl), 12d. ; 
the quhaip (curlew), 6d.; the cunning (rabbit), 2s. ; the 
lapron (leveret), 2d.; the woodde-cocke, 4d.; the snip 
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and quailzie, 2d. None of the Acts quoted above —ex- 
cept, possibly, that against ‘ abhominable aithes ’ —would 
be felt to be oppressive to the general public of our day ; 
but there would be considerable murmuring if some of 
the numerous statutes prohibiting golf and football as 
‘vnprofitable sports for the common gude of the Realme’ 
were re-enacted. Probably the shortest Act of Parliament 
ever passed was one of James 1. of Scotland, which runs 
thus: ‘It is statute and ordainit that na man play at the 
futball.’ Hervert MAXweELi 


A SONG OF ENGLAND 
\ HAT have I done for you, 


England, my England ? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own? 
With your glorious eyes austere, 
As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the Song on your bugles blown, 
England 
Round the world on your bugles blown ! 


Where shall the watchful Sun, 
England, my England, 
Match the master-work you ‘ve done, 
England, my own ? 
When shall he rejoice agen 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten, 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England 
Through the years on your bugles blown ? 


Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England :— 
‘Take and break us: we are yours, 
* England, my own ! 
‘ Life is good, and joy runs high 
‘Between English earth and sky : 
‘ Death is death ; but we shall die 
‘To the Song on your bugles blown, 
* England— 
‘To the stars on your bugles blown !’ 
They call you proud and hard, 
England, my England : 
You with worlds to watch and ward, 
England, my own ! 
You whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies 
You could know nor dread nor ease 
Were the Song on your bugles blown, 
England, 
Round the Pit on your bugles blown ! 


Mother of Ships whose might, 
England, my England, 
Is the fierce old Sea’s delight, 
England, my own, 
Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient Sword, 
There 's the menace of the Word 
In the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 
Out of heaven on your bugles blown ! 
W. E. Hen ey. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
CONCERNING ‘ BETTERMENT'’ 
[To the Editor of 7ke National Observer] 


London, 26th January 1892. 
SIR,—‘ What in a nutshell is the whole dispute’ is your ex- 
pression of opinion on this question. Permit me to say how 
much I envy you. As for me, who, being neither Tory nor 
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Radical, neither ‘Progressive’ nor ‘ Moderate, am mellius 
addictus jurare in verba magistri, | have thought and read and 
listened to arguments on the matter for three years past ; and 
at the end of the time all I know is that, if indeed the question 
lie in a nutshell, I have no idea how, when, and where to com- 
mence the cracking of it. Three things I have learnt, but they 
are only negative : 

(1) The present system works cruel wrong to ratepayers who 
are called on to pay landlords for the privilege of improving 
their property. 

(2) The betterment principle is excellent in theory, but the 
practical difficulties are almost insuperable. In France, better- 
ment, while remaining in the statute-book, is obsolete in prac- 
tice for this reason. In America the injustice to the community 
which our system produces is replaced by equal injustice to 
landlords. 

(3) ‘ Recoupment’ is a still more impracticable policy. It is 
excellently adapted for a case such as Northumberland Avenue. 
It might be again applied if Buckingham Palace, with its gar- 
dens, were in the market to-morrow. Butin the case of ground 
already built over, the cost of first buying-up all the interests 
involved—those of landlord, lessee, sub-lessees, and occupiers 
—and then compensating for goodwill, for compulsory sale, 
etc. etc., is so enormous that the practical men have come to 
the conclusion by sad experience that it is better to buy the 
irreducible minimum of ground. 

As I have said, I have no idea what ought to be done ; but I 
should like to hear the opinion of the Surveyors’ Institute as 
to the effect that would be produced by the simple repeal of 
the section of the Land Clauses Act which forbids an arbitra- 
tor, when estimating damages, to take into consideration any 
counterbalancing benefits likely to accrue to the claimant from 
the carrying-out of the undertaking.—I am, etc., | a oe it 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


London, 27th January 1892. 

SiR,—The friends of art—and you among them—will be 
shocked to hear of the honour which was last week conferred 
upon Professor Herkomer, R.A., by the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers. That the members of the Society might do adequate 
honour to one who, in their own President’s opinion, had 
inflicted an injury upon their craft, they elected Professor 
Herkomer a full Fellow, not calling upon him to pass through 
an Associate’s period of probation. The significance of the 
election cannot be minimised. When, some months ago, Mr. 
Joseph Pennell roundly charged Professor Herkomer with 
giving to the world—for a comfortable price—etchings which 
were no etchings, the versatile Academician kept silence as 
long as he dared, and then whimpered in Zhe Times that 
the accusation was groundless, because out of the sixteen 
illustrations which he sold as etchings seven were actually 
genuine! You yourself, Sir, without contradiction, compared 
the Professor to the grocer who sands his sugar, and finally 
endorsed Mr. Sickert’s demand that the Society of Painter- 
Etchers should take action in the matter. At last the 
Society has pronounced judgment, and finds—not for its art 
but—for this influential, if not too scrupulous, practitioner. The 
position must be peculiarly galling to Dr. Haden, who last 
year frankly avowed that he heard of Professor Herkomer’s 
tactics ‘not without positive pain,’ and hoped ‘that the photo- 
graphs then being sold as proof etchings might either be with- 
drawn from the av¢ market, or, at all events, sold for what they 
really were.’ However, the world has a short memory, and 
the gentleman who sold photographs as etchings is to-day a 
colleague of Dr. Haden, and, being henceforth an_ official 
representative of the art, has it in his power to advocate in 
Council, as well as by example, the destruction of British 
Etching. 

The Society will doubtless find him a valuable member. He 
may perchance discover them brilliant neophytes in the wilds 
of Bushey; he can watch over their worldly interests at the 
Royal Academy; at Council meetings it will be his to propound 
pleasant conundrums and answer them himself. If Dr. Haden, 
for instance, be puzzled by the question, ‘ When is an etching 
not an etching?’ Mr. Herkomer will be prompt with the re- 
sponse : ‘In my own case, nine times out of sixteen.’ Perhaps 
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also, he will be moved to redeem the promise he failed 
to keep at Oxford, and explain to his colleagues how an 
etching may be produced ‘without the assistance of biting 
in.’ But whatever surprise the future has in store, I can only 
offer my sincerest condolences to the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers. Even though he achieve an amateur's success as an 
actor, dramatist, scene-painter, and professor, Mr. Herkomer 
has thought fit to treat the craft of etching with contempt ; and 
therefore, however conspicuous his other merits, Mr. Herkomer 
was notoriously unfit to join Dr. Haden’s society until he had 
undergone some form of penance. 

One other question presents itself. This last honour was 
conferred upon Mr. Herkomer in consideration of a series of 
etchings made in Germany. Did the Council take the trouble 
to inquire whether these were produced ‘ with the assistance of 
biting-in’ ? or whether they ‘had as a basis pen-line drawings 
mechanically transferred to a plate’?—I am, etc., K. 


REVIEWS 


HYMNS AND HYMNOLOGY 


A Dictionary of Hymnology. Edited by JOHN JULIAN, M.A., 
Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. London: Murray. 


The subject of this volume—handsome even unto exceeding 


portliness—is the four hundred thousand (or so) hymns which 
have been written in two hundred or more languages. To 
digest these, to compare the current versions, to investigate 
their authorship with any degree of minuteness, may well seem 
a task before which Hercules or the late M. Littré might 
quail. Yet this, and no less, is what Mr. Julian, with the 
aid of sundry colleagues, has achieved with something like 
triumphant success. Such a work is not designed for the 
general : the interest it inspires is probably confined to a com- 
paratively small circle. The production of this magnum 
opus reflects, therefore, all the greater credit alike upon editor 
and publisher. It is impossible, we honestly believe, to ex- 
aggerate the pains bestowed upon it. Probably Mr. Julian 
alone could tell of the days and nights of incessant labour 
and of ceaseless thought which inception and accomplish- 
ment have cost. Yet it cannot but be some recompense for 
his exertions to reflect that their outcome is a work as free 
from all serious blemish, as close to completeness and per- 
fection, as any human performance of the sort well could be. 
A reviewer, indeed, can scarce profess to have read and verified 
every single article in its sixteen hundred odd pages. He can 
but keep testing the excellence of the whole in a hundred 
different parts ; and according to the result of his investigations 
must his final opinion be. For ourselves, we have submitted the 
Dictionary of Hymnology to this species of proof in no perfunc- 
tory nor slipshod way ; and we can testify with absolute sincerity 
to the astonishing care and accuracy which mark its every line. 
Turn where you will, there are no faults, whether of omission 
or commission. Compendious yet exhaustive treatises are here 
on the hymnodies of all nations. You refer to the first line of 
any well-known hymn, such as Rock of Ages or Lead, Kindly 
Light, and you tind an article setting forth origin and history 
with exemplary lucidity and succinctness. Or turn, by way of 
change, to the names of well-known hymn-writers, and you 
shall find their life and work summed-up in essays which are 
models of what such biographies should be. It were merely 
impossible to improve upon the manner in which Ken and 
Newton, and Cowper and Watts, and Heber and Keble and 
Neale, to choose but a few, are handled. The several indices 
are of the fullest, and are admirably adapted to facilitate re- 
search. In the whole course of a diligent and watchful per- 
ambulation we have detected but one slip of the press. When 
Mr. Julian is preparing his second edition, let him substitute a 
*k’ for an ‘h’ when he deals with Mr. Campbell of Skerrington. 

The perusal of so elaborate a work suggests many reflections 
and inquiries. Ofthese, perhaps, the most obvious is, What 7s 
ahymn? That it must be metrical and capable of being sung, 
as the Fathers laid down, will probably be admitted without 
cavil. If, however, we hold with St. Gregory of Nazianzus that 
‘modulata laus est hymnus,’ we must exclude from the defi- 
nition not a few of the most justly esteemed among sacred 
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compositions. A certain scope must, beyond doubt, be per- 
mitted to the expression of personal religious feeling, though 
when that scope is too far extended the poem loses its suitability 
for use in worship. We confess, too, that we are very much dis- 
posed to fall in with the dictum of the pious and simple-minded 
Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln--(himself guilty of one of the 
most ridiculous verses that were ever penned in a hymn)—that 
the ‘first duty of a hymn-writer is to teach sound doctrine.’ 
And we are therefore inclined to look with a somewhat lenient 
eve upon the alterations (all duly noted) which have been 
done upon many hymns by various sects and Churches to suit 
their own purposes. We can pardon, though we pity, the 
Socinian who eliminates some verse that sets forth the funda 
mental doctrine of Christianity ; we can tolerate the Church 
manship of the compilers of //yms Anctent and Modern, who 
omit the most evangelical verse of that most evangelical of 
hymns, Just as 7am. But the line must be drawn somewhere. 
A deliberate and unauthorised addition is not to be borne. 
"Tis insufferable that the respectable Bishop of Exeter should 
print a couple of verses which he will wof suggest should be 
added to Nearer, my God, to Thee, and Lead, Kindly Light ; 
nor is the man who boggles at the last stanza of Adide with 
Me, or at the invocation in When Our Heads are Bowed 
with Woe, a person deserving of indulgence. A successful 
alteration, it is true, is praiseworthy. Scarce one of the 
Scots Paraphrases but was tinkered and altered, infinitely to 
its advantage, for the edition of 1781. But mutilations and 
changes which ruin the hymn as a literary achievement, while 
they make not the least pretence of amending its teaching, 
cannot be too strongly condemned. No more lamentable 
instance of such wanton and gratuitous mishandling could be 
adduced than the version, which appears in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, of Morison’s fine hymn, 74e Race that Long in Dark- 
ness Pined. 

But, while it may be granted that the first requisite in a 
hymn is doctrinal soundness, the element of literary excellence 
is equally indispensable. That poetry may be good poetry and 
yet bad morality is a fact which nowadays needs no labouring. 
It is no less true, however, that a hymn destitute of the true 
poetical quality is little likely to impress any doctrine on the 
mind ; and it is certain that most hymns which are expressed 
in bad verse inculcate very doubtful doctrine indeed. Yet how 
much the Christian Church has pandered to the taste of the 
mob, how culpably it has been content to forego good taste, 
restraint, and chastity of diction, is well-nigh incredible to any 
one who has not dipped into this cyclopedia : which ranges 
through all degrees of merit, from the matchless solemnity of 
Dies Jre and the best of its hundred and fifty translations to 
the brayings of a Sankey, the banalities of a Havergal, and 
the trombonings of a Baring-Gould. A certain licence of taste 
is unquestionably permissible. There are to whom Yerusalem 
the Golden is an exquisite lyric, full of hope and consolation. 
To others of equally unimpeachable taste there is something 
nauseating in the manner in which it (though not its Latin ori- 
ginal) beats out thin and cheap the striking and impressive 
imagery of the Apocalypse. But, making ample allowance for 
such justifiable differences of opinion, the judgment simply 
reels at thought of the trash which cumbers our hymn-books 
and is sung every Sunday in our churches. Anglican and 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Unitarian, Congregationalist and 
Wesleyan, there is none blameless, none. In some cases both 
the musician and the composer must answer for the offence. 
There is a Happy Land might possibly seem a harmless 
enough strain in itself could one dissociate it from the shrilly 
and piercing air to which it is chained. but, after all, few 
hymn-wrights have needed the aid of an organist to achieve 
an effect of impotence and vulgarity. It is deplorable to think 
of the myriads of children whose minds are being steadily 
deboshed by the imbecility of Sha// We Gather at the River ? 
and Dazly, Daily, Sing the Praises. When you are invited 
to sing that ‘Day by day the little daisy Looks up with its 
yellow eye,’ you wish, involuntarily, that that jaundiced and 
unfortunate plant would seek a cure in some such resort as 
that ‘celestial Salem’ where the ‘fragile body’ is to be 
‘glorious and resplendent’: ‘When endued with so much 
beauty, Full of health, and strong, and free, Full of vigour, full 
of pleasure, Thou shalt last eternallee.’ The annals of the 
minor theatre might be ransacked in vain for examples of such 
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gaudy and haphazard rant as Through the Night of Doubt 
and Sorrow, as lhou art Coming, O my Saviour, or Forward 
be our Watchword. ‘These and their like make up three- 
quarters of every British hymnal. But in sheer justice to the 
persons who devote themselves to such pious exercises, it is 
to be said that no one can vie with Father Faber for a pecu- 
liarly sickening and surfeiting unctuousness ; none dabbles so 
freely in familiarly endearing epithets addressed to the Deity ; 
none indulges with such gusto in those atfected longings for an 
immediate entrance into heavenly bliss which no honest man 
really feels. In such numbers as 0 Paradise, O Paradise, as 
Souls of Men, Why will ye Scatter ? and Hark, Hark, My 
Soul, that eminent pervert contrived a type of hymn which for 
pretentiousness, profusion of tinsel, and lack of reality is merely 
unapproachable. 

Every age has its peculiar faults: as in morals so in style. 
And the eighteenth century, which produced the masterpieces 
of English hymnody, was not free from a tendency to stereo- 
typed stateliness and frigidity. No better specimen of the 
ornate didactic school could be found than the Paraphrase, 
O Happy ts the Man who Hears. But it is better to be statu- 
esque than fidgety : it is better to be stately than hysterical, to 
be commonplace than strained, to be frigid than to glow with 
an ardour that expires when the bellows cease to blow. And 
if Watts and the rest of his contemporaries and disciples too 
often declined upon doggerel, the persons who are good enough 
to write hymns for what are supposed to be the present needs 
of the Church are still more frequently noisy and blatant. The 
forced hilarity, the pumped-up Hallelujahs, of their gasping 
utterance are infinitely more displeasing to an earnest piety 
than is the decent formality of our forebears. But these barrel- 
organ lyrics are everywhere ; for the glaring fault of every 
modern hymn-book is its undue catholicity, its lack of discrimi- 
nation. We have no hesitation in saying that by far the choicest 
and the most satisfactory anthology extant is that compiled by 
a committee of the General Assembly a hundred and eleven 
years ago. Print it with wide margins, bind it in parchment 
covers, call it Lyra something or other, and we guarantee the 
publisher a handsome profit. In sober seriousness, add to it 
the very best of Wesley, Cowper, Watts, and Newton in the last 
century (perhaps twenty pieces in all), throw in half-a-dozen of 
Keble’s finest, not more than one Heber, a Toplady, a Milman, 
a Newman, a Neale, a Bonar or two, and a few odds and ends, 
and you shall have a collection of some hundred and ten sacred 
songs worth all the others in the world put together. But we 
live in the reign of the Many-Headed: wherefore we shall 
continue perforce to listen once a-week to hymns that are fit 
for no rational human being to sing, sung to tunes that, for 
sheer rowdiness, might put the Salvation Army to the blush. 


WALTER RALEGH 


Sir Walter Ralegh; A Biography. By WILLIAM STEBBING, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


In some ways it Is not wise to look on the dead faces of those 
you have loved : the impression blurs and ruins what has gone 
before, and you can never think of them again as living. And 
so with the lives of great men: you must consider them from 
the cradle, as it were ; you must gaze on their times with their 
very eyes and hopes ; you must remember what they thought to 
do, not merely what they did. Ralegh is the strongest instance 
in point. His results were splendid, yet he would have been 
the first to decry them: he only did so much because he ex- 
pected to do a vast deal more. To the men of the Elizabethan 
Age the world of a sudden was made a place of miracles ; and 
Ralegh, in quest of these, was all his life *‘ eager-hearted as a 
boy when first he leaves his father’s field.’ His exhaustless 
energy, his fervid imagination, forced him into every sphere of 
action : he was courtier, soldier, sailor, poet, historian, man of 
science, scholar, dandy, epicure ; and therewith there is ever 
the heart unsated with adventure, the tremendous desire to 
know more and do more and be more. He was sixty-six when 
he died, yet he always gives an impression of youth; and to 
his contemporaries the axe seemed rather to cut short a new 
life than to end an old one. 

Mr. Stebbing has done everything that patient and pious 
care could do to set forth truthfully the facts of this astonishing 


career. Born in Devon in 1552, of an old family, Ralegh got 
his real education not so much at Oriel College, Oxford, as in 
his expedition to France in aid of the Huguenots, in his 
voyage of discovery for a passage to Cathay, in his wars in 
Ireland, where certain grants of land were the foundation of his 
fortune. He was early a royal favourite. The famous legend 
of the cloak is probably authentic—and no wonder. He was 
a goodly gentleman, shapely and tall; and his ‘thick, curly 
locks,’ his high forehead, ‘his long, bold face,’ and, still more, 
‘his general aspect of ascendancy,’ were set off by the most 
consummate and dazzling foppery of his time. All his sur- 
roundings were sumptuous. His pearls, his silver armour, his 
horses, his liveries, excited admiration and envy ; he took pic- 
tures and chests of books to sea; his very bedstead (so it was 
whispered) had ‘upholstery of green silk’ and ‘gilt dolphins 
for legs.’ Gloriana was not alone in her regard for his looks. 
Elizabeth Throckmorton was one of the maids of honour. A 
charming portrait preserves the memory of her blue eyes, her 
golden hair, her comely and gracious womanhood. Of course 
the Queen was jealous ; the marriage was put off and put off ; 
continence was not an Elizabethan virtue ; what woman could 
have resisted such a man as Walter Ralegh? The matter got 
wind, and Gloriana, in a fury (they had tempers, thoseTudors !), 
clapped her favourite into the Tower. Some say the lady shared 
his fate. After six months, there being no longer any reason 
for concealment, he married Mistress Throckmorton. She 
made him a perfect companion, and she ever cherished and 
protected his memory. 

He left the Tower in 1592. Two years later he made his 
famous voyage to that Guiana the least of whose marvels was 
‘the King El Dorado, who loved to anoint his body with tur- 
pentine, and then roll in gold dust.’ He found ‘clumps of 
mangroves bearing oysters’; his men regaled upon delicate 
pineapple wine till they were ‘reasonable pleasant’; there 
were rivers like oceans—‘all the earth,’ he wrote, ‘doth not 
yield the like confluence of streams’ ; everywhere the country 
was pleasant and fruitful ; strange and beautiful birds and 
beasts were sighted daily; now the voyagers would pass a 
‘round mountain of mineral stone,’ and again ‘a mountain of 
crystal.’ Raleigh noted ‘all the hills spread with stones of the 
colour of gold and silver’ ; indeed, there were signs of gold 
everywhere, but he cared not to stay and gather it. His aims 
were too great for that: ‘He shot at another mark than 
present profit.” He had not even time to visit the Ewai- 
panomas with eyes in their shoulders and mouths in their 
breasts, nor the Amazons in the land of Tobago. The 
natives had seen enough of the Spaniards to detest them ; 
they looked upon Ralegh as a deliverer, and listened open- 
mouthed as he told of the Virgin Queen who had sent him. 
From first tolast he had no quarrel withthem. Had he stooped 
to rapine and cruelty he might have loaded his caravels with 
spoil. In his own words, he returned a beggar. He had many 
enemies, and scoffs were not awanting. To silence them he 


wrote his Discovery of the large, rich, and beauti/ul Empire of 


Guiana, with a relation of the great and golden city of Manoa. 
It reminds you that his place in English literature is high. At 
their best his prose is only less rich than Bacon’s, his verse 
only less perfect than Spenser’s: with which sweet poet his 
relations were ever of the closest. In ‘the cooly shade of the 
green alders by the Mulla’s shore’ he listened to the first three 
books of Zhe Faérie Queene; and to him, the Shepherd of 
the Ocean, is addressed that magnificent prefatory sonnet, ‘To 
thee that art the Sommers Nightingale,’ wherein Colin Clout 
prefers his friend’s work to his own. It is not mere flattery. 
So you feel as you read the strangely beautiful sonnet which 
tells how ‘ Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s herse,’ or catch 
those ‘tears of perfect moan’ in the epitaph on Sir Philip 
Sidney, with its lofty note of consolation : 

‘ There did’st thou vanquish shame and tedious age, 

Grief, sorrow, sickness, and base fortune’s might.’ 


He did not always write like that ; literature was not an end 
with him—only a means. He preferred deeds to words ; yet, 
had he given his life to letters, but one or two names in that 
great and shining age would have ranked higher and beamed 
brighter than Walter Ralegh. 

Yet how characteristic of his great and wide purpose is his 
chief prose work! When he turned again to writing during 
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those long years in the Tower, nothing less would suit him 
than A History of the World. His unpopularity with James 
led to a charge of participation in the Main Plot to put Lady 
Arabella Stuart on the throne. The result of the trial at Win- 
chester was a foregone conclusion, but the end was not yet. 
Eight years he lay in the Tower, and 7he History of the World 
was written. Then he went on that second Guiana expedition, 
knowing ‘there was no middle course but perish or prosper.’ 
The thing was a disastrous failure ; the most terrible blow was 
the death of his eldest son and namesake; ‘ All respect of this 
world hath taken end in me,’ he said. Death on the old charge 
was a deliverance. On October 28, 1618, he was taken to the 
Court of King’s Bench at Westminster. The proceedings were 
formal but not without decorum and dignity. Execution was 
granted. Ralegh said (we may well believe him !) that he had 
no desire to gain one moment of life, for he was ‘ old, sickly, 
and in disgrace.’ That same night his wife was allowed to see 
him. As they consulted how to vindicate his fame, the bell 
from Westminster Abbey rang out midnight : his last day on 
earth had begun. In the raw autumn morning he was brought 
into Old Palace Yard. He was carefully dressed in dark 
clothes. There was a great crowd, for enemies as well as 
friends had come to see him die. They listened in solemn silence 
as he justified his career. He was not long, for he feared his 
ague might return ‘ before he had played his part,’ and it might 
be thought that he quaked for fear. He refused to be blind- 
folded. ‘Think you I fear the shadow of the axe when I fear 
not itself?’ Let the rest be silence. 


‘OUR FAILURES’ 


The Tragic Comedians. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
London : Ward, Lock. 

The publishers have done well, and doubtless wisely, to pro- 
duce an edition of this strange work as like as may be in type, 
in binding, and in general appearance to the now famous issue 
of Mr. George Meredith’s writings : the issue which has at once 
created and appeased a public appetite. The portrait frontis- 
piece is not amiss ; while Mr. Clement Shorter has provided 
a brief but sufficient sketch of the private affairs of Ferdinand 
Lassalle, hero of the history. Mr. Shorter’s narrative, did it 
nothing else, would at least demonstrate with what fidelity Mr. 
Meredith has followed that astonishing career, and the accuracy 
with which he has adjusted the mask of fiction to the face of 
fact. Scarce a scene, a speech, an emotion, in the romance 
but is founded upon some documentary hint. To be sure, this 
diligent adherence to an original is no matter of merit or de- 
merit, so far as value is concerned. “lis purely beside the 
cushion, as Judge Jefferies would have said, whether the 
artist condescended to borrow his material—stock, lock, and 
barrel—from an almanac and chronicle of events, or pre- 
ferred to contrive it out of his own head. The critic is solely 
concerned with the question, to what account has that mate- 
rial been turned? But in this case, perhaps, it may not have 
been impertinent to note the indebtedness of the writer to what 
is called ‘ real life’: for the artist so excellent a staff yet so 
beggarly a crutch. And the inference irresistibly suggested is 
that in many of his other performances a similar correspondence 
between persons imaginary and persons real, between events 
of fiction and events of ‘actuality,’ remains to tax the diligence 
and ingenuity of such as have a relish for perfectly legitimate 
inquiry. Had you not seldom suspected that the most impro- 
bable conjunctures and the most far-fetched situations could 
have but one source? Then is that suspicion amply justified. 
Such considerations, however, are somewhat beside our mark ; 
for we have here to deal with Meredith—in the meantime, at 
all events—as though Lassalle and his mistress had never been 
born nor thought of. 

If the test of the true worshipper be a liking for the utter- 
ances of the god in proportion to their obscurity, the oracle of 
Delphi can scarce ever have tried its votaries ‘so high’ (to 
stoop to a flippancy) as Mr. Meredith tries Azs votaries in The 
Tragic Comedians. The simplest physical acts become ab- 
struse and alarming operations. The heroine ‘dimples her 
cheek’ when the sense seems to require you to understand that 
she smiled; and when the hero, in making some remark, 
‘dropped a deep-chested breath,’ the most plausible and least 
rash interpretation would seem to be that he fetched a sigh. 
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But we would not be dogmatic for the world, and shall main- 
tain a perfectly open mind upon such dubious passages. We 
decline, indeed—and out of pure diffidence—to hazard even a 
conjecture as to the full meaning of the assertion that ‘ Alvan, 
looking indolently royal and royally roguish, quoted a verse 
that speaks of the superfluousness of a faithless lady’s vowing 
bite’: though this is lucid by the side of ‘The pleasure she 
had of the sensational comparison was in an alter-egoistic home 
she found in him that allowed of her gathering a picked self- 
knowledge’; while that again is perspicuity itself by contrast 
with the confession that ‘ He multiplied images, projected 
visions, xestled in his throbs to drug and dance his brain, and, 
at the same time, ‘snatched at the beauty of a day that out-rolled 
the whole Alpine hand-in-hand of radiant heaven-climbers for an 
assurance of predestined celestial beneficence.’ But enough of 
these enigmas. Here, plainly enough, is the nodosity of the 
oak, here be the contortions of the Sybil. Are there also to be 
found the strength of the one and the inspiration of the other: 
No. There are practically but two characters: Alvan and 
Clotilde ; and of these it were hard to determine which is the 
more shadowy, which the more absolute mouthpiece of the 
puzzle-maker. You think of the Countess, of Janet, of Lucy 
Feverel, of Rhoda Fleming, and you gape to remember that 
Clotilde is of the same parentage. Truly, Clare Foria is 
ignorant of her, and Rose Jocelyn acknowledges her not. 
The strain of Mr. Meredith's heroes (howbeit infinitely de- 
based and degraded) is much more easily recognised in 
Alvan. Supreme revealer of the feminine heart, Mr. Mere- 
dith has created but one durable and immortal type of man, 
compared to which his others are mere lay figures. Of that 
type the best examples are the superb Richmond Roy and the 
incomparable Mel Harrington, whose spirit, indeed, does so 
pervade the book which bears his son’s name, that he, and he 
alone, is its true hero. Victor Radnor, in many ways an ad- 
mirable piece of work, largely partakes of the characteristics of 
these great men. Andsohere. Alvan is nothing if not an Old 
Mel or a Richmond Roy, turned havering sentimentalist and 
grown odious unspeakably. For pure offensiveness he is without 
parallel. There is none of the Olympian majesty, none of the 
regal repose, which stamp both Tailor and Adventurer, We 
hear a vast deal of his beauty, of his charm, of the commanding 
power of his mind. But we never get the impression of them- 
He makes long speeches (and the plot is conducted to a large 
extent by means of dialogue); but long speeches break no 
bones—and no hearts, for that matter. He is, in short, a very 
epitome of the worst qualities of the Hebrew: being flashy with 
out splendour, arrogant without magnificence, presumptuous 
without plausibility. 

And yet—and yet! To deny that there is an abundance of 
cleverness were to question’ the book’s very authorship. And 
one situation there is—where Clotilde fears and hopes that 
Alvan will kill Prince Marko in the duel and pave the way to 
their union, and where she comes to discover that Alvan is 
the slain and not the slayer—which would have won thunders 
of applause for any lesser novelist, but which (so exalted is our 
opinion of Mr. Meredith’s genius) we love to think he could have 
handled a great deal better than he does. He has but himself 
to blame if we grumble at having only one scene which quickens 
the pulse and makes the blood course faster. After all, the 
failures of a great artist are at least as interesting and instruc- 
tive as the triumphs of mediocrity ; and the lover of literature 
will welcome the opportunity of placing this volume, with all its 
imperfections on its head, upon that shelf in his library where 
abide the masterpieces of later Victorian fiction. 


MAN IN THE BEAST 


Animal Sketches. By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S. 
London : Arnold. 

In Mr. Morgan’s book is a picture called ‘ The Last Seal—A 
Vision of the Future.’ On a lone and rocky shore, with a ship 
and a row-boat in the offing, a brutal and brawny tar is pro- 
ceeding to club the head of a giant seal, to whose expression 
the artist has striven to impart the pathetic resignation of a virgin 
martyr and the mournful dignity of King Charles 1. Now, 
your natural wild beast uses his last energy either in scuttling 
away from danger or in fighting it; but this one has gathered 
himself together to meet his fate like a Christian gentleman. 
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He has paused, and, uplifting his pleading countenance, he bids 
the rude shipman spare the last of a noble line. Of course he 
is neither man nor seal, but he is typical of the book : for in all 
the other pictures—(if we except the diagrams, which for clear- 
ness and precision are beyond praise)—the humanised beast is 
to the fore ; and as the pictures are, so is the text. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s method is the exact reverse of the ideal in a 
book for children. He claims in his preface that his aim has 
been ‘to stimulate interest’; and ‘seldom,’ he goes on, ‘ have I 
turned to books in preparing . . . these sketches.’ This state- 
ment reads amazingly after you learn that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, his personal acquaintance with animals is limited to 
the ‘Zoo. What he means in practice by seldom consult- 
ing bovks is that he has drawn up his account of the lion— 
and er uno disce omnes—from the experience of Dr. Sparr- 
man, Livingstone, Sir Samuel Baker, Mr. Bingley, John 
Hunter, an anonym, the Hon. W. H. Drummond, Mr. Nettle- 
ship, Darwin, Herodotus, Mr. Boyd Dawkins, Professor Parker, 
and his own father. If he got the extracts without looking at 
the books, he must have a marvellous memory. But at best 
he is a confused and confusing writer. Although in his intro- 
duction he directly exhorts ‘my young friends’ to be ‘as sensi- 
tive as waters are to the sky’s influence,’ the most careful study 
does not determine if he meant his essay for old or young. 
Again, you rightly interpret his strange anxiety to deny the 
desire to deliver himself of information, once you know his 
way, to mean that there is nothing else of im;ortance in the 
book ; for in dealing with the structure of eye, or talon, or sting 
he is a lucid and pleasant writer. Indeed, there is much to 
suggest that his true workshop is the study or the museum, 
anu that his ‘ ’ of poetic prose 1s the result of an attempt 
at popular writing. One cannot help wondering if in all the 
British Islands there be a boy so abnormal as to be affected by 
an address like this: ‘I want you, I even implore you, to cul- 
tivate this interest in, this sympathy with, Nature in all her 
moods and inall her manifestations.’ ’Tis pityif there be. Our 
youngsters shall play in the sunlight, and romp with the wind ; 
they shall go birds’-nesting by lake and glen, and sail their boats 
or use their littie angles in the brook, happy and careless and 
ignorant. Once they know, or think, that the sparkle of water 
or the glow of foliage has anything to do with a‘ mood’ ora 
‘manifestation,’ they have passed for ever out of Eden, and the 
gates are barred behind them. So, too, with the Everlast- 
ing Why that squats like a nightmare upon Mr. Morgan’s book. 
Even if children cared for landscape (which is seldom the case), 
how would it advantage them to know ‘ why the scenery of the 
Isle of Wight differs from that of the Isle of Man’? Why not 
Jet them take their pleasure sensuously while they may? Ac- 
cording to our author, the dreamy child, when he watches the 


copy 


white summer clouds slow-drifting across the blue summer sky, 
must not fancy they are fairy chariots or aérial armies on the 
march. No: he is to ask himself ‘ why’ they ‘ sometimes float 
in fleecy fragments in the upper regions of the atmosphere.’ In 
other words, he is to be a Ruskinite before his time—a sorrow- 
ful, pleasureless litle prig. Now, the Ruskinite is not intoler- 
abie provided he be of a certain age ; for superstition is natural 
to man, and, after all, to believe in a Turner in art is less 
dangerous to the State than to believe in a Turner in politics. 
But a Ruskinised boy? Never. 

Brietly, here is net an ideal book for boys. Even the pic- 
turesque incidents and the borrowed descriptions are more 
likely to deprive of pleasure than to provide it. Mr. Morgan 
has skimmed the cream from much delightful reading. But 
how 1s a boy to care for tales of travel and adventure when, ever 
and anon, at the critical point, he comes on a passage already 
familiar to him as asnippet? Besides, the author has defeated 
his professed purpose in another way. He will never arouse 
an interest in animals by serving up a hash of other people’s 
talk about them. Had he called his book V7stts to the Zoo, and 
rigidly confined himself to what came under his observation, 
the value of his sketches had been increased tenfold. But even 
then it is doubtiul if the thing had been worth doing. Except 
for what may be called che statistics of natural history, a spirit- 
less, mangy-looking wild beast in a cage is less useful and less 
beautiful than a good picture. Yet, if Mr. Morgan had done 
this, humble task though it might seem, he would still have 
been trading on his own capital. 
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THEOLOGY 


Dogma and the Church of England. By A. J. FitzRoy. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

Paganism and Christianity. By J. A. FARRER. London: 
Black. 

Who is ‘A. J. Fitzroy’? A contemporary treats the name as 
if it were a lady’s, and we are rather disposed to accept the quali- 
fication. None of the masculine gender, we opine, could ever 
have dedicated a book to the Rev. Dr. Momerie as ‘among the 
greatest teachers whom the Church of England has ever pos- 
sessed.’ Dr. Momerie, like Mr. Haweis, is adroit, ingenious, 
somewhat venturesome, as it were a theological ‘impressionist’ 
—but a great teacher? an equal of Maurice? a successor of 
Hooker? We trow not. He is too much of a light-horse- 
man; he carries too little weight; he is all-too conscious 
how scant his share in the prophetic ‘burden.’ Another hint 
of the ‘light feminine touch’ is the present-day tone of the 
book. The author begins with a curt review of the past; but 
her work is occupied with the times in which we live. Its 
earliest theologian is Sydney Smith: its latest Edwin Hatch. 
There was much dogma in the Church of England before the 
first began to crack his jokes ; and there will be plenty of it in 
the generation which survives the lamented expositor of the 
constitution of the early Church. Our author has a quarrel ; but 
it is really with not dogmatism but ecclesiasticism. It is vain to 
deny that the Church of England has been all along a dogmatic 
Church. She has always had a strong body of dogma ; and her 
famous divines, Bull, Tillotson, Pearson, Andrews, and twenty 
more, have been able and zealous dogmatists. ‘ Extreme dogma- 
tists, who attach an ultra importance to belief, are generally, if 
not always, found with those who maintain dogma on the basis of 
Church authority ; but no Church can exist without dogma: and 
reasonable dogmatists, of whom there has never been a lack 
in the Anglican communion, desire to establish theirs—not on 
the ecclesiastical but—on the rational basis. ‘To subordinate 
creed to conduct’ is, in its way, as inconsistent with the Christian 
idea as the Antinomianism which would subordinate conduct 
to creed. A true ethic must be based on a true historical basis 
of fact: that is to say, Christian morality must rest on the 
Christian creed. It is absurd to run down the creed and the 
dogmas it embodies, and at the same time exalt the ethics 
which root themselves in the life and teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity. Conduct is, no doubt, as our author says, 
‘more important than creed and ritual’; but without the creed 
—she fails to perceive—you cannot have the conduct. ‘Ifthe 
Christianity of the future,’ she declares, ‘have any creed at 
all, it will be one that is very simple, very flexible, and very 
rational.’ Is it possible to conceive of Christianity—an his- 
torical religion—without a creed? The articles of the creed 
ought, we admit, to be very simple: or, in other words, to 
define only the great historical facts of the religion. They 
should be very rational—if by this be meant that they should 
contain nothing incomprehensible to, nor contradictory of, 
human reason. but how are they to be ‘very flexible’? To 
be of any use, they must be the reverse of flexible. They must 
state a fact distinctly, and leave it there. Let the facts stated 
be few ; but let them be plain, and let them be plainly stated. 
We do not want a set of nebulous statements to be followed 
by ‘declaratory acts,’ explaining away their nebulosity. Our 
author, starting with this somewhat irrational ill-will at theo- 
logical definition, gives us a great deal that is interesting and 
intelligent in her sketches of the leaders of the ‘ liberal’ move- 
ment in the English Church during the present century, and 
does full justice—(though, perhaps, her tone is too monoto- 
nously eulogistic)—to the teaching and labours of Richard 
Hampden, Whateley, Arnold, Thirlwall, Kingsley, F. W. 
Robertson, Maurice, Colenso, Stanley, and the rest who, in 
various ways and with differing degrees of power and influ- 
ence, have given vitality and persistence to that movement. 
It is impossible, however, to regard all these as anti-dogma- 
tists. They were opponents of ecclesiasticism ; but some of 
them were, in their way, just as dogmatic as the sturdiest 
Evangelical. 

Mr. Farrer’s is a wrong-headed kind of book. The author has 
conceived such an ill-will to medieval Catholicism and sacer- 
dotalism that he cannot allow himself to judge fairly of the 
Christianity which underlay these, and upon which they formed 
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an excrescence. Under the influence of this morbid aversion 
he avows, in his preface, that he has written his book in the 
deliberate conviction that the triumph over Paganism ‘ of that 
type of Christianity, which issued from the caldron of theo- 
logical strife, as the only really orthodox form ; which became 
stereotyped in Roman Catholicism ; which produced the Cru- 
sades, the religious orders, and the Inquisition ; and which 
is now striving to assert its blighting supremacy over Pro- 
testant Christianity, has not been a gain but a misfortune 
to the world, and has retarded rather than promoted civilisa- 
tion.’ To justify this conviction, he enters into an elaborate 
examination of the comparative merits of the Pagan philo- 
sophers and the Christian Fathers as theological and philoso- 
phical teachers, and of the quality of the religious principles 
and ideas which respectively prevailed in Paganism and in 
Christianity. And there is no doubt he makes out a case (of 
a sort) for his heathen clients. Drawing chiefly from Zeno, 
Epictetus, Cicero, and above all Seneca, he exhibits a body 
of ethical and religious truth of a very exalted type, clothed 
with a classic beauty of style in striking contrast with the rude 
force of Tertullian, and the Augustinian exuberance of Arch- 
deacon Farrar. But he altogether fails to convince that in 
what was special and peculiar to these great teachers there 
was anything morally or spiritually superior, or even equal, 
to the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, of St. Paul, and of St. 
John. All monotheistic creeds possess an ethical soul in 
common ; and in its possession all the greatest moralists and 
philosophers—Gautama, Zoroaster, Plato, Paul, and Seneca 
—have stood on the same level. Each, we admit, had the 
same high ideal, the same sense of human imperfection, the 
same love of truth and virtue ; but the Christian apostle had 
working in him, over and above, that trust in Divine power 
through which alone he could attain to the ideal perfectness, 
and therewith a conviction of the redeeming might of self- 
sacrificing love, which was his secret of salvation. It was 
an arcanum undreamed-of in the older philosophies. None 
of them had even imagined so much as the method of sucha 
revolution as was wrought in the human consciousness by the 
drama of the Cross. It is thus beside the mark for Mr. Farrer 
to contrast the placid and lofty philosophy of heathendom 
with the fervid and passionate appeals and arguments of the 
preachers of the Crucified, and to demonstrate how far short 
the latter fall in philosophic breadth and calm, in zsthetic 
beauty, in tolerant self-restraint. He might as well institute 
a scientific comparison between the music of the most perfect 
quartett, in a luxurious chamber before an audience of critics, 
and the ominous and dreadful skirling of the pipes and drums 
as a regiment rushes into battle, where the contest is not for 
a musical prize but for life and death. After all, he neither de- 
nies nor attempts to deny that the Gospel, howsoever preached, 
did effect the greatest religious ‘revolution the world has 
seen ; did call out a heroism and a capacity of self-sacrifice 
among the poorest and obscurest; ad develop a type of 
human character whose highest exemplars have never been 
excelled ; did exert a renovating power upon the morale 
of mankind which no philosophy had exerted. And in view 
of this unquestioned triumph—a triumph whose spiritual 
value is only thrown into brighter relief by the many faults 
and errors of those who were the promulgators and apologists 
of the new faith—it is the feeblest argument to maintain that 
Christianity overthrew Paganism simply because its develop- 
ment ‘coincided and co-operated with a long-smouldering 
political movement against the Roman Empire’ ; and to assert 
that the victory of Catholicism over Paganism was ‘a distinct 
and immeasurable misfortune to the world.’ All that is worst 
in the Catholicism which Mr. Farrer so justly detests, but so 
unjustly insists on identifying with Christianity—its gloomy 
eschatology, its doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, its religious 
‘mysteries,’ and its priestly incantations and pretensions—was, 
in fact, a survival of Judaism or Paganism. All these are not 
native to Christianity, but gained a lodgment in the Church 
when there was no longer shelter for them in the Jewish or 
the heathen temple. We entirely sympathise with Mr. Farrer’s 
cordial dislike of them. But, if he wish to exorcise the evil 
spirits of sacerdotalism, he should go to work in a very different 
way : he should invoke the help of Paul and the Evangelists, 
as even more available than that of Zeno, Epictetus, Seneca 
and Marcus Aurelius. 
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ORIENTAL ESSAYS 


Linguistic and Oriental Essays, 1847 to 1890. Third Series. 
By ROBERT NEEDHAM Cust. London : Kegan Paul. 

It is no doubt greatly to the credit of Mr. R. N. Cust that he 
was an Etonian and flogged by Dr. Keate and Dr. Hawtrey, as 
six generations of his ancestors had been by their predecessors ; 
it is more to his credit that he has lived a life of which no 
Etonian need be ashamed ; it is to his credit most of all that, 
after serving the Indian Government with dignity and distinc- 
tion, he should have devoted himself for many years to dis- 
interested labour in the cause of Oriental scholarship. But in 
spite of all this we must strongly protest against Mr. Cust’s 
perpetration of such an offence against ‘our English’ as is 
involved in the title of this book. In its six hundred pages 
there is a vast bulk of stuff that is neither ‘ Oriental’ nor 
‘Linguistic’: with one or two items only which can by any 
reasonable extension of the term be classed as ‘ Essays.’ In- 
stead, we have addresses and lectures ; reviews long and short 
—as they originally appeared and as they were afterwards 
modified ; obituaries written to suit the atmosphere of Zhe 
Athenzum and obituaries written to fit Zhe Church Mis- 
stonary Intelligencer ; reports to societies, secular and sacred ; 
reports about societies, sacred and secular; literary notes and 
notules; public memorials ; private memoranda; letters to 
bishops ; letters to Government ; translations (in verse) /rom 
Greek and Latin; translations (in verse) z#/o Latin and 
Greek. The articles and particles, indeed (for some of them 
have all the brevity without the brilliancy of an epigram), are— 
to borrowa phrase from one of Mr. Cust’s ‘ poems’—‘ of various 
dight.’ The fact seems to be that Mr. Cust has treated Mr. 
Cust as if he were a great author: he has regarded every- 
thing he ever wrote as worthy of permanent preservation— 
the version that saved him from the ‘virga’ at Eton in the 
Thirties no less than the contribution to 7ke Church Record in 
the Nineties. One cannot help being annoyed when an author, 
with a considerable reputation for honest work honestly done, 
does such an injustice on himself. 

Of course, there is matter of interest; for Mr. Cust was 
rightly recognised long ago as a trustworthy compiler and 
co-ordinator of linguistic facts: his Modern Languages 0) 
the East Indies, Modern Languages of Africa, and so on, 
are repertories of information which no worker in linguistics 
can afford to neglect; and consequently he cannot be ac- 
cused in the present instance of ‘supra-crepidation’ when 
he writes on the ‘ Languages of the Bible’ and on ‘Trans- 
lations of the Bible.’ Familiar with, and sympathetic to- 
wards, the peculiarities of native life in India, he has been 
able from time to time to give good practical advice to mis- 
sionary societies; and some of his missionary papers were 
probably-worth reprinting for persons more immediately con- 
cerned ; but it isa mistake to foist them on the general public as 
‘Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Sucha passage as the follow- 
ing is a piece of unadulterated ecclesiastical propagandism, and 
appeared appropriately enough in the pages of Zhe Record: 
‘ The zeal of the Romish Church and the devotion of the priests 
deserve all honour, but their whole method and object are 
wrong, and Protestant missions must learn to consider them 
more deadly enemies than Hindu, Mahometan, or Buddhist : 
they should hold no intercourse with them, except that of mere 
human sympathy which would be extended to any fellow- 
creature in suffering, sorrow, or want.’ And yet a few lines 
earlier our author finds capital in the fact that the Roman 
Catholic missionary rejoices in a ‘ triumph over the Protestant 
Society’! Stillmore egregiously and deplorably absurd is it to 
say, in a volume of ‘ Zinguistic and Oriental Essays, with re- 
ference to Dr. Martineau, that he—Mr. Cust—‘ dare not sit in 
judgment on a fellow-creature soon about to stand with the roll 
of writing in his hand before the great white throne,’ etc. etc. 
etc. Dr. Martineau might very safely judge Mr. Cust. 

With that pathetic feeling in which we all have a right to 
indulge as we look back at the later efforts of our lives, Mr. 
Cust has inscribed the words ‘ Vocat labor ultimus’ on his 
title-page. Let us hope that it will be Jenultimus ; and that 
now—when he has emptied his desk and his pigeon-holes, 
and may be safely asked, in the words of Swift’s nuptial bene- 
diction, to go and do his worst—he will devote himself to the 
work of producing an edition down to date of his Languages 
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of the East Indies. Also: if he would reprint his article on 
Morocco in a popular form, he might assist in calling the atten- 
tion of an apathetic public to onegof the most scandalous in- 
stances of nations joining hand in hand to perpetuate (each in 
her own interest) a state of matters not elsewhere tolerated 
within the range of European civilisation. 


‘CLEMENCY CANNING’ 


Earl Canning. By Sirk H. S. CUNNINGHAM. ‘Rulers of 
India.’ Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


To the men of our generation the one great central fact in 
the history of British India is the Mutiny. Everything before 
leads up to it, everything after dates from it ; and then we asserted 
our supremacy once for all over the country we had conquered. 
Moreover, the period is so rich in proofs of wisdom and valour 
that it has all the splendour and charm of heroic times. To 
recall that Canning ruled the India of the Mutiny is enough. 
His was the central figure of that amazing and tremendous 
experience ; and Sir Henry Cunningham has excellently set 
forth how worthy he was of this magnificent position. 

The third son of George Canning, he was born at London, 
14th December 1812. He was educated at Eton (where Mr. 
Gladstone knew him) and at Christ Church, Oxford ; he sat 
for Warwick in the Commons, but he passed to the Lords 
on the death of his mother in 1837; he was Postmaster- 
General under Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston; and 
in 1853 he succeeded Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General 
of India. It is little use to discuss causes. That we are a 
handful of aliens alone in a continent of faiths and races and 
dynasties : this to many has made the Pax Sritannica—and 
not the Mutiny—the inexplicable fact. The real question is, 
Why did the Mutiny occur at that exact time? Sir Henry 
Cunningham finds the chief explanation in ‘the astounding 
fact that the material used in lubricating the new cartridge 
consisted partially of the fat of cows and pigs, a substance 
which neither Hindu nor Mohammedan could touch without 
pollution.’ This theory has again and again been scouted 
as absurd and childish; but to those who know the credu- 
lous Indian nature it will seem neither one nor other. How 
should it seem strange that the process of compulsory con- 
version should be begun bya desecration of their most sacred 
rites? Then, our ill-luck in the Crimea induced the conviction 
that we were a race upon the wane; our European force was far 
too small ; in Delhi the mutineers at Meerut found an historic 
nexus that gave them what they needed most—coherency. Any- 
how, account for the Mutiny as we may, there the Mutiny was. 
How it ran its course, it were impertinent to tell. Its outstand- 
ing episodes, the siege of Delhi, the massacre of Cawnpore, the 
relief of Lucknow—all these we know. Less regarded are pas- 
sages like the incompetency of the English general at Meerut : 
less regarded, but how vastly more profitable to study! The 
strain of it all fell upon Canning ; he had to counsel and direct 
without the terrible lusts of battle and revenge to sustain and 
inspire.him. In the time of trial, his subordinates discovered 
their stupidity and incompetence, and even the heroes it was his 
luck to handle sometimes showed that after all they were but men. 
He had often to feign a confidence he could not feel ; he was 
assailed from sundry quarters, yet had he to stand firm in the 
clash of currents. And it seemed that nothing could disturb that 
imperial coldness, that icy and splendid calm ; and how terrible 
the strain was not seen till all was over. One of his sorest 
difficulties was the punishment of the conquered. In the study 
it is easy enough to allot the retribution due ; and it is a truism 
that as justice must not stoop to revenge, so mercy must never 
drivel into weakness. But in Indian Mutinies how hard to hold 
the balance level! Canning had the natural clemency of strong 
natures ; but he was no sentimentalist. ‘I would meet it every- 
where,’ he wrote of the revolt, ‘with the same deliberately mea- 
sured punishments : picking out the leaders, wherever this is 
possible, for the severest penalties of military law, visiting the 
common herd with disbandment, but carefully exempting those 
whose fidelity, innocence, or perhaps timely refutation is fully 
proved.’ To this principle he steadily adhered ; and its obser- 
vance induced so dreadful an irritation that at the end of 1857 
the English in Bengal petitioned the Queen for his recall. The 
petition—(wherein the word ‘clemency’ was linked wi'h Can- 
ning’s name in a way that originated a now historic nickname) 
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—was rejected ; but history has already justified its subject. 
No piece of cruelty would have brought the Mutiny to a more 
speedy close ; but, when all was over, such an excess might 
well have made conciliation and forgetfulness more difficult. 
The leader-writer, judging everything from day to day with the 
utmost confidence, the utmost ignorance, the utmost freedom 
from responsibility, was already a factor to reckon withal ; but 
in this case his work was vain. ‘I don’t care two straws,’ wrote 
Canning, ‘ for the abuse of the papers, British or Indian. Iam 
for ever wondering at myself for not doing so, but it really is 
the fact. Partly from want of time to care, partly because an 
enormous task is before me, and all other cares look small.’ 
Thus he thought and thus he did ; and his behaviour remains 
a lesson until this day. 

In the May of ’59 Sir Hope Grant reported in Oudh that the 
last spark had been stamped out ; and on the first day of the 
November of ’58 the end of John Company’s superb and 
wonderful career and the formal assumption of his functions 
by the Crown had been proclaimed throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and the first Viceroy was Canning. A vast 
and multifarious work of reconstruction had to be done: finan- 
cial difficulties, military reorganisation, readjustment of the 
details of civil government—all these clamoured for attention. 
‘Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war’; and 
the story of those victories is admirably told by Sir Henry 
Cunningham. In the March of ’62, the whole continent roar- 
ing applause of him, our first Viceroy left for home. But he 
was ‘pale, wan, toil-worn, and grief-stricken’; the death of 
Lady Canning a few months before had struck him a mortal 
blow ; ‘honours and praises written on a tomb are at best a 
vain glory.’ So he wrote of her ; so it might be written of him. 
He died in the first month of the next year. Thus ‘in the 
bones of England the English Flag is stayed.’ 


THE GYPSIES’ TARO 
The Tarot of the Bohemians. By ‘Papus.’ London: 
Chapman. 


The Tarot of the Bohemians is an English translation of /e 
Tarot des Bohémiens, published at Paris in 1889. So far as 
the title is concerned, the translation is not happy; for the 
Bohemians are the Gypsies, not the inhabitants of Bohemia. 
The final ‘t’ of Zarot is also open to objection, as (like the 
unnecessary ‘d’ in samovard) it has evidently been added by 
the French to the original word ¢éro. For that is the form 
approved by an earlier authority than ‘Papus’; and even in 
those languages (Hungarian, German, and Italian) where we 
have the fuller forms of ¢arok, tarock, and tarocchi, the termi-« 
nation is guttural, not dental. But what is this Taro? Ac- 
cording to our author, it is ‘the most ancient book in the 
world,’ and his treatise constitutes an ‘absolute key to occult 
science.’ And the ‘book’ which contains these secrets of the 
remotest civilisations is simply a pack of playing-cards, said 
to be the immemorial inheritance of the Gypsies. There is 
nothing new in this assertion ; for it was made more than a 
century ago by De Gébelin in his Monde primitif (vol. viii.), 
where he confidently speaks of the Taro as ‘a work of the 
ancient Egyptians, one of their books rescued from the flames 
which devoured their superb libraries, and containing their 
purest doctrines on interesting matters.’ This, however, is 
assuming that the Gypsies are the representatives of the old 
Egypt. 

Whatever their origin, these cards are much in use among 
the non-Gypsy populations of Southern Europe at the present 
day. Thus, the ‘Catalan cards’ used by Provengal peasants 
are a species of ¢évo. In them our ‘clubs’ are represented— 
not by our clover-shaped symbol (French ¢véfle) but—by genuine 
knotted war-clubs of the Giant Blunderbore type. This symbol 
is held to represent the royal authority ; being, indeed, equi- 
valent to the ‘mace’ in our House of Commons. So, too, 
instead of the agricultural implement represented by our 
‘ spades,’ the Catalan cards have a sword (esfada ; Lat. spatha); 
and for hearts and diamonds they have ‘cups’ and ‘gold,’ 
or money. Albeit used as ordinary playing-cards, therefore, 
these and other similar cards are more primitive than ours, 
and are closely akin to the /dévo of the Gypsies ; and by the 
school to which ‘ Papus’ belongs their many symbols are held 
to be full of esoteric meaning. The theories held thereby have 
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been weighed in the balance and found wanting any time within 
the last hundred years : that is, by the outside world. 

But ‘Papus’ deliberately announces that his book is intended 
* for the exclusive use of Initiates’; although at the same time 
he tells you that ‘the uninitiated reader will find in it the 
explanation of the lofty philosophy and science of ancient 
Egypt.’ But he is nearer the mark when, referring to this 
latter class, he says ‘the others will accuse our work of being 
obscure and incomprehensible.’ In truth, the most careful 
perusal cannot possibly give the promised explanation to any 
but an ‘Initiate There may be a profound truth in such 
statements as these: ‘The people entrusted with the trans- 
mission of occult doctrines from the earliest ages was the 
Gypsy race.’ ‘The Gypsies possess a bible... . Yes: the 
game of cards called the Tarot, which the Gypsies possess, 
is the bible of bibles. It is the book of Thoth Hermes 
Trismegistus, the book of Adam, the book of the primitive 
Revelation of ancient civilisations.’ But one must be an 
‘Initiate’ to understand and appreciate. And ‘the common 
sense of most’ positively refuses seriously to consider the 
lessons in fortune-telling, with their old Gypsy cant of ‘a 
young, dark man an enemy, and ‘a fair man a friend,’ and so 
on. Archzologically considered, the subject is really inter- 
esting. The Gnostic symbols of the Taro are unquestionably 
of the same order as the mysterious Gypsy signs reproduced 
by Wlislocki and Kounavine (G/odus, vol. lx., Nos. 17 and 18 ; 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, vol. ii.). That these signs 
are of immense antiquity is beyond a doubt, and it is not at all 
unlikely that the study of them and of the ideas associated with 
them would throw a strong light upon the old mystic religions 
they represent. But the study ought to made by cold-blooded 
archeologists, and not by the members of the occult fraternity. 


“TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE’ 
The Old and the New English Country Life. By T. E. 
KEBBEL, M.A. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Mr. Kebbel’s prose—clear, solid, and sensible—offers a 
marked contrast to the blank verse of the modern open-airist. 
Nature inspires him with none of the ecstatics of her public 
lovers. Moreover, he seems to have no appetite for minute 
detail. He represents the better type of country gentleman in 
print. You feel he must be the sort of quiet, effective sports- 
man it is a pleasure to shoot with, and that at lunch or over a 
pipe he would talk with information and judgment set off with 
a pleasant scholastic flavour. It is plain that he has come to 
a time of life when a man is inclined to contrast the present 
with the past. To illustrate our meaning it were sufficient to 
contrast his pictures of the parson of sixty years since and the 
parson of to-day. With what zest does he linger over the 
antique figure !_ How lovingly tell of his broad-skirted black 
tail-coat, his single-breasted waistcoat, his black knee-breeches, 
his gaiters and shoes, his neckerchief wound in soft, thick 
folds, his infrequent splendours of black silk and silver buckles ! 
Of a gentleman-like religion, he played his rubber with the 
doctor and the curate, jested with the mowers, dined annually 
with the village club, and cracked his sides to hear some rustic 
gallant assure a village damsel that he ‘ would kiss her if she 
wished it.’ And though he were more or less oblivious of ‘ the 
serious problems of humanity everywhere calling for solution,’ 
he could on occasion rebuke evil with a vigour and an effect 
the ‘earnest’ clergyman of to-day cannot command. But he 
lived his happy, simple, and secure life in days when his own 
position and that of his Church were stablished on a rock. 
Now, set this picture by the modern parson’s. He is ever on 
the move : you shall see him in his long, single-breasted coat 
and slouched felt, still hurrying at a half-run from one end of 
the village to the other, intent upon some new scheme for 
what is called ‘interesting the people.’ Of course, it is an 
excellent thing that he should identify himself with the amuse- 
ments of his flock, and get up penny readings, harvest festivals 
(with a service), lectures and entertainments innumerable, for 
its behoof ; yet there seems to be something strained and un- 
natural in his continuous effort, his ceaseless anxiety. In truth, 
the average rector or vicar may be, and is, a good and useful 
member of society ; but his lot is not enviavle, and in regard 
to happiness and dignity he contrasts unfavourably with his 
predecessor. 
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For the congregation has changed with the parson. Mr, 
Kebbel describes us an old-time farmer: one that wore a 
drab coat and breeches, with a richly flowered waistcoat, and 
was well-nigh the most conspicuous object in church. Albeit 
a little gruff, he was sound at the core, liberal in his charity, a 
pleasant master, and a staunch friend to the parson ; his three 
hundred acres were tilled to admiration, and he died a ‘ warm’ 
man ; but to the last he did not love to see his daughters doing 
fancy work, and reading novels and dressing ‘fine.’ It broke 
his heart to find that his son had gone out with the hounds. 
‘ My lord’s gone a-hunting,’ said he to his wife with suppressed 
emotion ; ‘and you knowed it!’ In his affliction he turned 
his face to the wall (literally like David), and would eat no 
bread. Nor could he be comforted till his daughter, a shrewd 
and pretty lass of nineteen, tucked up her sleeves, pinned up 
her frock, and set to work to scrub the kitchen floor: when he 
presently smiled, and there was peace. He was of the tribe of 
them that received the visitor, whether gentle or simple, in a 
kitchen hung with flitches, and loved to entertain both his 
landlord and the passing stranger with a jug of home-brewed. 
To this honest homeliness he joined a pleasing simplicity. A 
contemporary of Mr. Kebbel’s original was asked his age, but 
could only refer the questioner to his landlord : ‘I am three 
years younger nor Sir Richard,’ he would say—‘I allus was.’ 
In those days a man would die worth a matter of £15,000, 
yet would not have butcher’s meat every day. The family 
‘sat down every Sunday to a large batter-pudding made in 
a puncheon, with a piece of bacon in the middle, which they 
ate cold for dinner during the remainder of the week.’ That 
was one reason why they saved money. Living cost them 
next to nothing. They got milk, butter, and cheese from 
the dairy, from the garden their vegetables ; bacon, eggs, and 
poultry were raised on the farm. And it is a question worth 
considering if agriculture could not be made profitable again 
even in these bad times by a return to this frugal style of 
living. When the modern agriculturist avers that he can- 
not make a living from the land, he means that he is unable 
to maintain the expensive habits learned during a period of 
phenomenal prosperity. You find that he has abandoned the 
*one-horse shay’ for a smart dogcart ; instead of an ambling 
pony he must have a nag that will carry him to hounds; he 
has cigars in his cabinet and wine in his cellar; his dress is 
often a copy of the squire’s ; his girls have been to boarding- 
school, and hold scrubbing and butter-making in scorn; at 
such a shooting party of small farmers as is common since 
the passing of the Ground Game Act, a champagne lunch is by 
n> means unusual. Can you wonder that so many have been 
through the bankruptcy court? or that the voice of the others 
is a voice of wail ? 

Such considerations induce Mr. Kebbel to look back with a 
}indly and longing eye to the quiet eighteenth century. For in 
those days the countryman enjoyed a confirmed tranquillity 
that might have contented Wordsworth. The generations 
came and went and beheld no change: ‘the old man saw in 
his age the things which he had seen in his youth.’ The horizon 
of men was limited. Not yet was the labourer roused to 
anbition by a course of politics and schools. The Church 
was still supreme, and the Articles of Faith went unques- 
tioned ; no Darwin, no Colenso, had arisen, no Disestab- 
lisher to put the parson on his defence. The village was 
isolated and self-contained. In matters temporal the squire 
was supreme, in matters spiritual the parson; and hind and 
farmer worked on week-days and went to church on Sundays 
untroubled by the many ‘agitations’ to which their grandsons 
are exposed. But ‘at the present day,’ says Mr. Kebhel, ‘ we 
never know how soon any of our old landmarks, be they customs, 
institutions, beliefs, or even the mere features of Nature, may be 
ruthlessly demolished.’ Nay, more: mighty as the revolu- 
tions of the past half-century have been, we seem on the eve of 
mightier yet. ‘The old order changeth, giving place to new’; 
and that so rapidly that to-day’s news is ancient history to- 
morrow. And even those who are convinced that the fuller, 
busier, and more feverish life of to-day is better worth living 
than the life that is behind, may nevertheless thank Mr. 
Kebbel for a picture of the past, in its sweet tranquillity, as 
the last glimpse of a rich, deep meadow under evening light. 
Whatever else the eighteenth century, it was a golden age for 
avriculture. 
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A Partner from the West. A. Paterson. London: Chapman. 

Denis O’ Niel. M. B. Whiting. London: Bentley. 2 vols. 

Even Mine Own Familiar Friend. Emily Martin. London: 
Sampson Low. 2 vols. 

Fairest of Three. Henry Cresswell. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 

Nevermore. Rolf Boldrewood. London: Macmillan. 3 
vols. 

Stormlight; or, The Nihilists Doom. J. E. Muddock. London : 
Ward, Lock. 

Tales from the Heather. E. R. Mackenzie. Inverness : 
Mackenzie. 

That Stick. C. M. Yonge. London: Macmillan. 2 vols. 

The Chronicles of Westerley. The Author of Cu/mshire Folk. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 3 vols. 


VERSE 


Classical Poems. W.E. Paily. Cincinnati: Clarke. 

Hymns. Edited by Stopford Brooke. London: Macmillan. 
2s. 

Songs of England. Vol. mi. E. Fanning.§j {London : Boosey. 
2s. 6d. 

The Violet Crown. Rennell Rodd. London : Stott. 

Voices from Australia. P. Dale and C. Haviland. London: 
Sonnenschein. 5s. 


MISCELLANEA 


Half-Hours with the Millionaires.SB. B. West. London: 
Longmans. 6s. 

Lectures on the History of Literature. Thomas Carlyle ; 
Edited by J. R. Greene. London: Ellis and Elvey. 53s. 

Map Studies of the Mercantile World. London: Philip. 
4s. 6d. 

Mr. Punch’s Young Reciter. F. Anstey. London: Bradbury. 
3s. 6d. 

Nursery Comedies. Mrs. Hugh Bell. London : Longmans. 
Is. 6d. 

Sacred Books of the East: Vedic Hymns. Vol. Xxxul. Lon- 
don: Frowde. 18s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Leguat. Edited by Pasfield Oliver. Lon- 
don: Hakluyt Society. 2!Is. 

The Cabinet Minister. A.W. Pinero. London: Heinemann. 
Is. 6d. 

The ‘Crito’ of Plato. Edited by St. George Stock. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 

The Human Mind. James Sully. London: Longmans. 2Is. 

The Golden Gates of Trade and Our Home Industries. J. 
Yeats. London: Philip. 4s. 6d. 

The Platform. Henry Jephson. London: Macmillan. 30s. 


ForeiGn} 


Anilinschwarz u. seine Anwendung in Farberei u. Zeugdruck. 
E. Noelting u. A. Lehne. Berlin: Springer. 8 m. 

Chimie diologigue. Armand Gautier. Paris: Savy. 18 fr. 

Cours de phiiosophie. Tome 2: Psychologie. D. Mercier. 
Paris: Alcan. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Das mittelalterliche Riga. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
norddeutschen Baukunst. W. Neumann. Berlin : Springer. 
20 m. 

Die Photographie m. Bromsilbergelatine u. die Praxis der 
Momentphotographie. 3. Bd.: Die Praxis der Moment- 
Yaa ee L. David u. Ch. Scolik. Halle: Knapp. 
16 m. 

Deutsche Altertumskunde. K. Miillenhoff. 3. Bd. Berlin: 
Weidmann. tom. 

Fantime d’Orient. Pierre Loti. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Faune ornithologique de la Sibérte orientale. . Taczanowski. 
(Euvre posthume. 1. partie. Leipzig: Voss. 21 m. 60 pf. 

Handbuch der nordchinesischen Umgangssprache m,. Ei schluss 
der Anfangsgriinde d. neuchines. officiellen u. Briefstils. 
C. Arendt. 1. Thi. Berlin: Spemann. 24 m. 

Indische Heil- u. Nutzpflanzen u. deren Cultur, A. Tschirch. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 30 m. 

Lehrbuch d. Oshikuanjama Bantu-Sprache in Deutsch-Siidwest- 
Afrika, P.H. Brincker. Berlin: Spemann. 16m. 
L’Europe et la Révolution francaise. Tome 4: Les limites 

naturelles 1794-95. A. Sorel. Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

Manuel pratique de langue abyssine. C. Mondon-Vidailhet. 
Paris: Rouam. 8 fr. 

Mon pays: La Chine @aujourd@hut. Le Général Tcheng-Ki- 
Tong. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Richard Wagner en caricatures. J. Grand-Carteret. Paris: 
Larousse. 4 fr. 

Religion. M.G.de Molinari. Paris: Guillaumin. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Studien ib. mechanische Bobbinet- u. Spitzen-Herstellung. 
M. Kraft. Berlin: Springer. 20m. 





| London: PERCIVAL & CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 


FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
I. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. .VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE:—7%e #/RST EDITION of **THE HISTORY 
OF DAVID GRIEVE,” 3 Vo/s.,4y MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD, was exhausted immediately on publication. 
A SECOND EDITION is {now Ready at all the 


Libraries. 





The Times says :—‘In the opening chapters, which are vivid and 
masterly, and which recall distinctly ‘*‘ Wuthering Heights,” the 
dominant note of the book is struck; the locality gives the key to 
what follows. The sombre beauty of those scenes where Nature 
reveals her sterner aspects, and men live hard lives and are rough of 
speech, prepares us for the tragic elements, the war of passions, in this 
impressive story. . . . The story is, we cannot doubt, better told, the 
writer knows more of her art, than when she achieved in ‘* Robert 
Elsmere ” a rarely equalled success.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SECOND EDITION. Now Ready, price §s. 








HORS DE COMBAT; or, Three Weeks in a Hospital.. 


By GERTRUDE and ETHEL ARMITAGE SOUTHAM. 
With numerous Original Illustrations. 


‘Vividly and simply told.’—Queen. 
* Beautifully illustrated.’—Aritish Medical Journal. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now Ready, super-royal 4to, 324 pp., £3, 3S. net. 


With 150 Illustrations, and Six Photogravure Plates. 


ENGLISH PEN ARTISTS OF TO-DAY 


Examples of their Work, with some,Criticisms 
and Appreciations. 


By C. G. HARPER. 


The edition of this book is limited to 775 copies, of which 250 
have been sold to America. The book will, under no circum- 
stances, be reprinted in any form. Twenty-five numbered and 
signed copies only are issued in a special form; the illustrations 
hand-printed, upon Japanese paper, and mounted. The binding 
of these copies is in half-morocco, and the price Ten Guineas 
net. 
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Now Reapy, crown $vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES on THE HISTORY oF LITERATURE. 
Delivered by THOMAS CARLYLE, 
APRIL to JULY, 1838. 
Now printed for the first time. 

With Preface and Notes by Professor J. R. GREENE. 
Copyrighted in the United States of America, by Messrs. CHAS. 
SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





New Edition, Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 


A Study in a well-known Story. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Revised and Corrected by the AUTHOR. With an Introductory Note 
on Ferdinand Lassalle, by CLEMENT SHORTER, and 
PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 

‘One of the most brilliant of all George Meredith's novels.’—Sfeaker. 

‘ Meredithians owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers for issuing this volume.’— 
Review of Reviews, January. 

London: Warp, Lock, BOWDEN & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C, 


THE BEACON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


The Crurcu INTERESTS COMMITTEE of the 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND have made arrangements 
for the ISSUE of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
to Defend the People’s Religious Rights, and to 
OPPOSE the DISESTABLISHMENT of the 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


It will bear the name of 


THE BEACON, 
and the First Number will appear in 
February. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 











THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FEBRUARY. 


Proem. By James Thomson (B.V.). 

The Government of London. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. 

Some Possibilitins of Electricity. By Professor William Crookes, F.R.S. 

The Road from Mashonaland. By J. Theodore Bent. 

Australian Men of Mark. By Francis Adams. 

Madame Bodichon: A Reminiscence. By Miss Betham-Edwards, 

The Stage and Literature. By William Archer. 

Pierre Loti By Edward Delille. 

The Irish Education Question. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

{ The Future of Marriage. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. 

UA Reply. By Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. 

A Human Document. Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. By W. H. Mallock. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
The Foreign Policy of Italy. By the late Emile de Laveleye. 
Reminiscences of Cardinal Manning. By (I.) Wilfrid Meynell; (II.) 
Sarah M. Sheldon Amos; (III.) Benjamin Waugh; and (IV.) the 
Editor. 
Colonial Questions :— 
I. The Labour Party in New South Wales. By Sir Henry 
Parkes, G.C.M.G 
II. White and Black in Natal. By Harriette E. Colenso and 
A. Werner. 
III. Lord Knutsford and Colonial Opinion on Home Rule. I 
E. J. C. Morton. 
The Unhealthiness of Cities. By Francis Peek and Edwin T. Hall. 
The Reiga of Terror in Persia. By Sheikh Djemal ed Din. 
The Genius of Plato. By Walter Pater. 
Principal Cave on the Hexateuch. By Professor Driver, D.D. 
Conversations and Correspondence with Thomas Carlyle. II. By Sir 
C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS.—FEBRUARY.—2s. 6d. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By the Right Hon. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

THE ANCESTORS OF THE QUEEN. By H. W. Wo itr. 

HOMER AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. By Anprgew Lane. 

SOCIETY IN NAPLES. By CHarLes EDWARDES. 

ONE VOTE, ONE VALUE. By St. Lor STRACHEY. 

A WORD FOR THE REVIEWERS. By Sipney J. Low. 

CLAUDIAN’S ‘OLD MAN OF VERONA.’ By W. J. CourTHOPE. 

MEN-SERVAN1IS IN ENGLAND. By Lady VioLeT GreviLie. 

THE GROWTH OF CONSERVATISM IN SCOTLAND. By A 
ScoTrTisH CONSERVATIVE. 
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London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Lrp., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


No. 916. FEBRUARY 1892.—2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
ROSEBERY V. GLADSTONE. By Lorp Brasourne. 
DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE.—Cuaps. I.-III. 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARBOT. 
By LizEUTENANT-GENERAL Sik GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH.— 
CONCLUSION. 
THE CAMP OF WALLENSTEIN. By Friepricnu SCHILLER. 
TRANSLATED BY SIR THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. 
TEA AT THE MAINS. 
TROUBLED EGYPT, AND THE LATE KHEDIVE. 
By FRANCIS SCUDAMORKE. 
AFTER BIGHORN IN KAMSCHATKA. 
By F. H. H. Gui_LemMarp. 
THE OLD SALOON—LADY TRAVELLERS. 
CENTRAL AFRICAN TRADE, AND THE NYASALAND WATER- 
WAY. By ALFRED SHARPE, VicE-CoNsSUL NYASALAND. 
THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, 20TH JANUARY 1892. 
3y Sir THEODORE MAartTIN, K.C.B. 5 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 


4s. 9d., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. rrd., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
“French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 


and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Listsand Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


R. SMITHS 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 
For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 

















MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of IIlustrated 


Descriptive 
Testimonials Pamphlet 
containing 
from all Ranks Selection of 
Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 


of Society. Post Free. 





Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘ Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. GugEsT, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 


comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTCACE TRUST COMPANY. 


Subscribed Capital, . ‘ : ; 47733437 
Called up, . : ‘ 541,406 
Reserve Liability, ; : 232,031 
SAMUEL M. Jarvis, President. RovLanp R. Conklin, Secretary. 
ALFRED Frver, Vice-President in England. 

This Company offers its own debentures at 5 and 54 per cent., 5} per cent. First 
Mortgages (guaranteed), and from time to time other sound investment securities. 

The Company now offers for sale an issue of 500 20-year 6 per cent. Gold Bonds 
of $1000 eaci of the 

ST. JOSEPH STOCK YARDS AND TERMINAL COMPANY, 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, U.S.A. 

The capital of the St. Joseph Stock Yards Company is $1,000,000. The bonds are 
secured on the entire undertaking, 440 acres of land, the buildings, railways, packing 
houses, etc. 

The bonds are offered at par, £206, 5s. each. By the payment of a bonus of £5 
per bond, purchasers can have an absolute undertaking by the Jarvis-Conklin Mort- 
gage Trust Co. to re-purchase the bond January 1st, 1897, and a guarantee of 6 per 
cent. interest meanwhile. This guarantee of a strong Company makes these bonds 
an undoubted and desirable investment. A full Prospectus may be had of the 
agents—W. G. L. Wincuester, W.S., 8 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh ; 
MACLEAN Bropik, C.A., 22 Renfield Street, Glasgow—or by writing to the London 
Office of the Jarvis-Conklin Company, 95 Gresham Street, E.C. 

E. L. SHELDON, London Manager. 





4h, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CapiITAL SUBSCRIBED, ; : . $2,000,000 0 © 
Paip Up, . ; e : 2 . : ‘ 7 ° 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Funp, : , : ' ; ‘ : : 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CapPITAL, 1,748,906 5 6 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
AboLF von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoow (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4i . for Three and Four Years. 
5 x for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
§ Major-General F. NerpEAN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GerorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : : ; ‘ - £332,876 
PAID-UrP CAPITAL, . 2. . «+ «ltl 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . .  . . ss. 6,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 per cent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - ‘ 4505,000. 
Directors. 

GrorGe AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

Georcg Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
OHN M. Crassip, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
AMES D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
he Hon. Francis J. MoncreirFr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™. B. DuNtopP. 

A ccountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidati P 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. cence 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 
aaa ey is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
| rErrie E Fo DEBENTURES, DgEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
To PURCHASE c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—a2 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








Shipping Ennouncements. 
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P. «2 O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, . «J 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | aitemnate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, ( — 
and ALEXANDRIA, . ‘ .) Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. | BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling air PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


— y Head Offices— 
{ F. GREEN & CO., and . al 
Managers— ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., j FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; ar 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


‘otel and hydvopathic 


Announcements. 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Sanne, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting. 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pacer, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Weil Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


CE» 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


card 


sold only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, 4,8 02., and 11). Tins, which 
he acre Tobacco in fine snoling ondition. 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin. 


PLAYER’S Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 





The foll extract from the Review of Remews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
THI “PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE .—The picture drawn by our Helpe _ > poor 
old man inthe workhouse, pane away at an ey: ty P ipe, has touched the hea f some of 
our correspondents. One wh dates — the High Alps, and signs humself ‘Old "Se rew,” 
‘I have been struck with your sugyestion the O tober number of the Review Y 

for a heme to supply sm okers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 
y the ry ot anda rds lon the 1 most selfish —s mortals, as I never give a cent. 
y for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
I b of a hardened and inveterate sm¢ ieee. Ww ere lin Lc yndon, I would at once 

start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on wd smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
ontinent fi \r the next nine months. I can, ho »wever, do a little, anc Y wot id like to 

tribute a pe al 4 f what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 


‘PI AYER'S N AVY Cc UT ” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
Ss an jue for the amount.’ 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG ECO M PANY 'S’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 








‘BAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
tS THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE « cata 
SHORES, ote. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
& MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT = MEAT CO., Lim., 9 a 



































The FIRST | Delicious for 
Manufactured in the | BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINCDOM. CUSTARDS, 

Has 35 YEARS’ TABLE-JELLIES, 
ae (4 PIE-CRUSTS, | 
World-Wide CAKES, etc. 

Reputation for 
UNVARYING A Valuable Food 

EXCELLENCE for CHILDREN 

| of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS. 
Printed for the Proprietors by T. G& A. CONSTABLE, Printers to lier Majesty, at ine Guo gu Univetsny «vo: sa 


Published by JoHN DovuGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, L ine and 9 Thistle Street, Rist. 








